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REMARKS. 


Tue method of arrangement here adopt- 
ed, depends solely upon the diverse forms 
and characters of leaves. ‘The circumstan- 
ces taken into account are in all instances 
obvious, easy of determination, and easily 
mastered by any one unacquainted with Bo- 
tany. Itis designed as an analytic method 
for ascertaining the name of an unknown 
tree, shrub or woody vine. Having for in- 
stance the foliage of some wild woody vine 
before us, we first see whether one or more 
leaves are attached to the same foot stalk. 
If but one, the vine falls in Division 1— 
We then examine the margin of the leaf 
and find it notched perhaps. ‘This circum- 
stance throws it into the Second Class, and 
being a vine, it necessarily belongs to the 
12th Section. This Section contains but 
two species, the false bitter-sweet and the 
trailing Euonymus ; and reference to a ve- 
ry brief and simple description will enable 
us to determine which it is. 

The author has spent a number of years 
in perfecting this method of classifying 
plants, and testing its correctness; and he 
believes that it will be found to simplify and 


ANALYTICAL TABLE.* 


DIVISION I. LEAVES SIMPLE. 


Crass I. LEAVES ENTIRE ON THE MARGIN. 


Subdivision 1. Leaves acerose or needle-shap- 
ed, like these of pine, or very minute and imbri- 
cate, like those of cedar. 

Section 1. Leaves evergreen, separate 
at base, near half an inch long, by a line in 
width. 

Species 1. 
Hemlock tree. 

2. Taxus Canadensis, Willd. Dwarf 
yew. Found in quartzose and argillaceous 
soil, in rather shaded situations. 

3. Pinus nigra, Lamb. Black spruce. 
Cold sandstone districts. 

Section 2. Leaves evergreen, from two 
to five in a fascicle, near two inches long, by 
half a line in width. 

4. Pinus inops, fit. 
sandstone knobs. 

5. Pinus variabilis, Lamb. Yellow pine. 
Sandstone knobs. 

6. Pinus strobus, Zinn. 
Avoids calcareous soil. 

Section 3. Leaves deciduous (falling at 
the approach of winter), many in a fascicle, 
near an inch long by half a line in width. 

7. Pinus pendula, it. Tamarack.— 
Shuns limestone regions ; grows from bog- 
gy loam and peat. 

Secrion 4. Leaves much more minute 
than the preceding, imbricated, (overlapped 
like shingles). 


Pinus Canadensis, Zinn.—. 


Scrub pine. Dry 


White pine. 


en ma da 
*The diagnostic description of species is here 


facilitate the interesting and delightful study omitted, in order to condense this table as much 


of Botany, to a surprising extent. 


‘as possible. 
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8. Cupressus thyoides, Linn. White | bogs, argillaceous and sandstone districts. 


cedar. Occurs in limestone districts. 
9. Juniperus Virginiana, Linn. 
dar. In limestone districts. 
10. Juniperus communis, Zinn. 
per. 
lime. 


SUBDIVISION II. 
IMBRICATE NOR ACEROSE. 


Section 5. 


ral feet. 
11. Smilax rotundifolia, Zinn. 
brier. 
12. Smilax pandurata, Pursh. 
13. Smilax Walteri, Pursh. 

14. Smilax cincidifolia, Pursh. 

Section 6. Leaves alternate, evergreen, 
branches of the midrib ramifying vaguely, 
stem trailing upon the ground. 

15. Epigearepens, Zinn. ‘Trailing ar- 
butus Pine-clad arid knobs of sandstone. 

16. Arbutus uva-ursi, Zinn. Bearberry. 
Sandstone and lacustrine formations. 

17. Oxycoccus macrocarpus, Pursh.— 
Cranberry. Peat bogs and quagmires. 

Note.—The moonseed and bitter-sweet 
of Section 17, sometimes fall here. 

Section 7. Leaves deciduous, not vein- 
ed, opposite, upper ones perfoliate, stem 
twining on shrubs. 

18. Lonicera flava, Sims. Yellow hon- 
ey-suckle. In diluvial formations. 

Section 8. ‘Trees with alternate leaves. 

19. Magnolia acuminata. Cucumber 
tree. Where argillaceous shale and sand- 
stone abound. 

20. Nyssa multiflora. Sour gum. 

21. Diospyros Virginiana, Zinn. 
simmon. 

22. Quercus imbricaria. 
Diluvial formations. 

23. Cercis Canadensis. Red bud. 

Note.—The sassafras, Sec. 20, falls here 
by some of its leaves. 

Section 9. Shrubs with alternate leaves. 

24. Vaccinium stamineum, Zinn. Deer 
berry. Argillaceous soil. 

25. Vaccinium corrymbosum, Zinn.— 
High whortleberry. Sphagnous swamps 
in sandstone districts. 

26. Andromedaracemosa, Michz. Wet 
meadows, sandstone regions. 

27. Andromeda calyculata, Linn. 


Per- 


Shingle oak. 


Peat 


Red ce- | laurel. 


Juni- 
Probably prefers sandy soil, free from | 


LEAVES BROAD, NEITHER 


Climbing vines. Leaves | 
deciduous, alternate, with nerves diverging | 
from the base and meeting at the point :— 
stem usually climbing to the hight of seve- 


Green- 





28. Kalmia latifolia, Zinn. 
Dry sandstone hills. 

29. Asimina triloba. Custard apple.— 
River alluvion. 

30. Laurus benzoin. Spice wood. Most 
plenty in argillaceous soils. 

31. Dirca palustris, Moose wood. Riv- 
er alluvion in sandstone districts. 

Section 10. Small trees, with oppo- 
| site, nearly oval leaves: the branches from 
the midrib curve gradually towards the apex 
| and lose themselves near the margin.— 
| Flowers in cymes like those of the elder. 
| 32. Cornus florida, Zinn. Dogwood. 

33. Cornus sericea, LZ’ Herit. Red osier. 
Argillaceous situations. 

34. Cornus circinata, ZL’ Herit. 

35. Cornus paniculata, L’ Herit. 
ry cornel, Alluvial earth. 

36. Cornus alba, Z’Herit. Green osier. 

Section 11. Shrubs with opposite 
leaves. 

37. Symphoria racemosa, Pursh. Snow- 
berry. 

38. Lonicera ciliata, Muhl. 


Mountain 





Prai- 


Fly honey- 


suckle. Argillaceous shale and sandstone. 

39. Hypericum prolificum. Diluvial 
deposits. 

40. Hypericum Kalmianum. _ Diluvial 
deposits. 

41. Hypericum galioides. Diluvial de- 


posits. 

42. Shepherdia Canadensis, Nuit, Sea 
buck-thorn. 

43. Ligustrum vulgare, Zinn. 

44. Chionanthus Virginica, 
Fringe tree. 

45. Viscum verticillatum, AN72ét. 
letoe. 


Prim. 
Linn.— 


Mis- 


Crass Il, L&aves NOTCHED, THE INDENTURES NOT 
EXTENDING ONE FOURTH OF THE WAY TO THE MID- 
RIB. 


Section 12. Vines. 


46. Celastrus scandens. False _bitter- 


sweet. 
47, Euonymus obovatus. ‘Trailing Eu- 
onymus. Argillaceous ravines, where the 


earth often contains copperas, but not lime. 

Section’13. Leaves opposite, shrubs 
and small trees. 

48. Viburnum prunifolium, Zinn.— 
Black haw. Limestone and alluvion. 

49. Viburnum lentago, Zinn. Sheep 
berry. 


50. Viburnum dentatum, Zinn.  Ar- 


ot 
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row-wood.. ‘Sandy, argillaceous and damp 
soils. 

51. Viburnum pubescens, Pursh. 

52. Hydrangea vulgaris, Pursh. Most- 
ly in limestone districts. 

53. Diervilla Canadensis, Muhl. 

Section 14. Leaves alternate, branch- 
es from the midrib running nearly straight 
to the margin. ‘Trees and shrubs. 

54. Quercus montana. Mountain oak. 
Limestone districts. 

55. Quercus chinquapin. 
nut oak. 

56. Castanea vesca. 
Sandstone districts. 

57. Castanea pumila. 
Sandstone districts. 

58. Corylus Americana. 
Alluvion. 

59. Fagus ferruginea. Red beech. 

60. Carpinus Americana. Water beech. 

61. Ostrya Virginica. Iron wood. 

62. Betula pumila, Zinn. Dwarf birch. 
Quagmires and recent formations. 

63. Betula excelsa, fit. Yeiiow birch. 
Sandstone and clay. 

64. Betula lenta, Zinn. 
Sandstone. 

65. Betula rubra. 

66. Alnus serrulata, Zinn. 
Clayey, non-calcareous soils. 
- Hamamelis Virginica. Witch-hazel. 
. Ulmus Americana. White elm. 

- Ulmus fulva. Slippery elm. 

. Spirzea tomentosa. Hard hack. 
. Crategus coccinea. Red haw. 

. Crategus crus-galli. 

. Crategus punctata. ‘Thorn tree. 

74, Crategus glandulosa. 

Section 15. Leaves alternate, more or 
less cordate at base, branches from the mid- 
rib ramifying, and not directly reaching the 
margin. ‘T'rees. 

75. Morus rubra. 

76. Populus tremuloides. 
Sandstone regions. 

77. Populus angulata. 
River alluvion. 

78. Populus levigata. Cotton wood. 

79. Populus grandidentata. Large As- 
pen. Limestone regions. 

80. Celtis crassifolia. Hack berry. 

81. Tilia glabra. Bass-wood. Linn. 

82. Tilia pubescens. Crop-ear bass- 
wood. 

83. Aronia botryapium. Shad bush.— 
Sandstone regions. 

84. Aronia latifolia, Riddell. 


Dwarf ches- 
Chesnut tree.— 
Chinquapin.—— 


Hazel-nut.— 


Black birch.— 


Red birch. Alluvion. 
Alder,—— 


Red mulberry. 
Aspen tree. 


Water poplar. 
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Choke cherry. 


85. Prunus serotina. 
86. Prunus borealis. 
Section 16. Leaves alternate, more or 
less acute at base, branches from the mid- 
rib ramifying and not directly reaching the 
margin. Shrubs and trees. 
87. Salix myricoides. 
- Salix rosmarinifolia. Rosemary wil- 
. Salix conifera. Cone-gall willow. 
Salix ambigua. 
. Salix recurvata. Shrub willow. 
2. Salix tristis. Mourning willow. 
. Salix Purshiana, Spreng. 
. Salix nigra. Black willow. 
. Salix discolor. Bog willow. 
. Salix Houstoniana. 
. Pyrus coronaria. Crab apple. 
. Pyrus angustifolia, it. 
99. Pyrus melanocarpa, Willd. Sand- 
stone «cuntry. 
100. Prunus Virginiana. Black cherry. 
101. PrunusAmericana. Wild red plum. 


102. Euonymus atropurpureus. Indian 
arrow. 

103. Andromeda arborea, Linn. Sor- 
rel tree. Sandstone country. 

104. Prinos verticillatus, Zinn. Win- 
ter berry. 

105. Myrica cerifera. Bay berry. 

106. Spirea salicifolia. Willow-leaved 
spirea. 

107 Ceanothus Americanus. New Jer- 
sey tea. 


Jote.—Andromeda racemosa and A. cal- 
yculata—Sect. 8, sometimes fall here. 


Crass III. Leaves topev. Divisions or sINUSES 
EXTENDING MORE THAN ONE FOURTH OF THE WAY 
FROM THE MARGIN TO THE MIDRIB. 


Section 17. Vines. 
108. Vitis vulpina, Zinn. Winter grape. 


109. Vitis estivalis, Micha. Summer 
grape. 
110. Vitis labrusca, Zinn. Fox grape. 


111. Menispermum Canadense. Moon- 
seed. Yellow farilla. 

112. Solanum duleamara, Linn. 
sweet. 

Section 18. Leaves acute at base, 
lobes crenate, dentate or serrate. 

113. Crategus spathulata. 

114. Spirea opulifolia. Nine bark.— 
Sandstone hill-sides and slaty ravines. 

Section 19. Leaves acute at base, 
lobes nearly entire, acute and awned. 

115. Quercus discolor. Falsered oak. 

116. Quercus palustris. Pin oak. 


Bitter- 
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117. Quercus triloba. Downy black oak. 


oak. 

Note.—The sycamore Sec. 21, might al- 
so be admitted here. 

Section 20. Lobes of the leaves entire, 
obtuse, unawned; leaves acute at base. 

119. Quercus obtusileba. Burr oak. 

120. Quercus macrocarpa. Over-cup 
oak. 

121. Quercus oliveformis. 
oak. 

122. Quercus alba. White oak. 

123. Laurus sassafras. Sassafras. 

Section 21. Leaves cordate, or hol- 
lowed out at base, 

124. Ribes floridum, Wild. 
currant, 

125. Ribes lacustre, Pursh. 

126. Ribes Cynosbati, Jacq. 
gooseberry. 

127. Ribeshirtellum. Wild gooseberry. 

128. Rubus odoratus. Flowering rasp- 
berry. In non-calcareous districts, abound- 
ing in sandstone and clay. 

129. Crategus apiifolia. 

130. Crategus populifolia. 


Mossy-cup 


Wild black 


Prickly 


Giant thorn 


tree. 

131. Viburnum acerifoliam, Zin.— 
Dockmackie. Sandstone country. 

132. Acer spicatum, Zinn. Mountain 
maple. Sandstone rocks. 

133. Acer rubrum, Zhrh. Red maple. 

134. Acer eriocarpum, Michx. Silver 
maple. River alluvion. 

135. Acer saccharinum, Zinn. Sugar 
maple. 

136. Acer nigrum, Michxr. Black ma- 
le. 
; 137. Liquidambar styraciflua. Sweet 
gum tree. 

138. Platanus eccidentalis. Sycamore. 
River alluvion. 

139. Liriodendron tulipifera. Poplar. 


Note-—The mulberry, Sec. 15, often 
falls here, by having lobed leaves. 


DIVISION 2. LEAVES COMPOUND, SEVERAL 
DISTINCT LEAFETS GROWING FROM THE 
SAME FOOTSTALK. 


Crass 1V. LEAVES DIGITATE, SPREADING LIKE 


FINGERS. 
Section 22. A vine. 
140. Ampelopsis quinquefolia. Ameri- 
ean ivy. 
SecTion 23. Trees. 
141. sculus Ohioensis. Buckeye. 
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142. A€sculus flava, £lliott. 


Sweet 


118. Quercus Bannisteri, Michz. Scrub | buckeye. 


Crass V. LEAVES TERNATE, IN THREES. 


Section 24. ‘Trees and shrubs not arm- 
ed with prickles. 

143. Ptelea trifoliata, Zinn. 
ash. 

144. Rhus aromatica. Aromatic swmach. 
Calcareous regions. 

145. Staphylea trifoliata. 

146. Acer negundo, Linn. 
River alluvion. 

SecTIon 25. 
ed with prickles. 


Stinking 


Bladder-nut. 
Box elder. 


A climbing vine not arm- 


147. Rhus toxicodendron, Zinn. Pois- 
on ivy. 

Section 26. Brambles, armed with 
prickles. 


148. Rubus strigosus. 
Sandstone districts. 

149. Rubus occidentalis. Black rasp- 
berry. Most plenty in sandstone regions. 

150. Rubus villosus. Blackberry. 

151. Rubus trivialis. Dewberry. 

152. Rubus flagellaris. 

Note.—Rosa rubifolia, 
falls here. 


Red raspberry. 


Sect. 27, often 


Cuass VI. Leaves PINNATE, WITH TWO OR MORE 
PAIRS AND AN ODD TERMINAL LEAFET. 


SEcTION 27. Rose bushes, with green 
stems, generally armed with prickles ; leaf- 
ets notched. 

153. Rosa rubifolia. Ohio Multiflora. 
Climbing rose. 


154. Rosa gemella, Willd. Sandstone 
knobs. ‘ 

155. Rosa lucida, Willd. 

156. Rosa Carolina, Zinn. 

157. Rosa blanda. 

158. Rosa rubiginosa. Sweet-brier. 

159. Rosa parviflora. 


Section 28. A vine, climbing high 
trees, stem not armed with prickles. 
160. Bignonia radicans, Zinn. 
pet flower. River alluvion. 

Section 29. Shrubs and small trees 
with remarkably large pith ; unarmed, leaf- 
ets notched. 

161. Sambucus Canadensis, 
Sweet elder. 

162. Sambucus pubens, Michz. 
elder. 

163. Rhus glabra, Linn. 

164. Rhus typhina, Zinn. 
mach. Quartzose soils. 


Trum- 


Linn.—— 
Red 


Sumach. 
Giant Su- 


ee derek cea 
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Section 30. Large trees and shrubs, 
with notched leafets, and pith of ordinary 
size, and, with the exception of the prickly 
ash, unarmed. : 

165. Fraxinus acuminata, Lam. White 
ash. 

166. Fraxinus sambucifolia, Willd.— 
Black ash. 

167. Fraxinus quadrangulata, Willd.— 
Blue ash. 

168. Fraxinus juglandifolia, Lam.— 
Swamp ash. 

169. Juglans nigra. 

170. Juglans cinerea. 

171. Carya alba. 

172. Caryasulcata. 

173. Carya amara. 

174. Carya porcina. 

175. Carya tomentosa. 
ory. 

176. Xanthoxylum praxineum, Willd. 
Prickly ash. 

Section 31. Leafets entire, or devoid 
of notches in the margin. Under-shrubs 
and trees. 

177. Rhus copallina, Zinn. 
sumach. Sandstone districts. 

178. Rhus vernix, Zinn. Poison ash. 
On the margin of swamps in sandstone dis- 
tricts. 

179. Robinia pseudacacia. 
River alluvion. 

180. Potentilla fruticosa. 
quefoil. 


Cuass VII. L&EAvES BIPINNATE, CONSISTING USU- 
ALLY OF VERY MANY LEAFETS 





Black walnut. 
Butter-nut. 

Shag-bark hickory. 
Shell-bark hickory. 
Bitter-nut. 

Pig-nut. 
Common hick- 


Mountain 


Black locust. 


Shrubby cin- 


SEcTION 32. 

181. Aralia spinosa. Angelica tree. 

182. Gymnocladus Canadensis. Coffee 
bean. 

183. Gleditschia triacantha. Honey lo- 
cust. 


MONOGRAPH 


OF THE LIGNEOUS PLANTS INDIGENOUS TO OHIO. 


DIVISION I. LEAVES SIMPLE 5; NO FOOTSTALK 
BEARING MORE THAN ONE LEAF. 


Crass I. LEAVES ENTIRE ; THE MARGIN NOT EXHIB- 


ITING NOTCHES, GASHES OR LOBES. 


Subdivision 1. Leaves acerose or needle-shap- 
ed like those of pine, or very minute and imbri- 
cate like those of cedar ; wood terebinthinate, 
abounding in turpentine. 


Section 1. Leaves evergreen, neither 
falling nor changing during the winter, sep- 
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arate at base, near half an inch long by a 
line in with. 


1. Hemuiock tree—( Pinus Canadensis, 
Linn. Natural Order Coniferz). 

Leaves linear-oblong, apex rounded ; a 
furrow runs along the upper surface, cor- 
responding in placé with the midrib. 

This tree is sometimes called hemlock 
spruce, and Canadian spruce. On the head 
waters of the Susquehanna in New-York, 
where it forms a sombre and prominent fea- 
ture of the woodland seenery, it is known 
only by the name of hemlock. It some- 
times attains most surprising age and di- 
mensions, excelled only perhaps in this 
country, by the cypress of the Southern 
swamps, and the American sycamore. In 
Preston, Chenango Co. N. Y. I have seen 
it twenty feet in circumference. ‘The hem- 
lock seems to flourish best in cold sub-alpine 
soils, based on sandstone and devoid of car- 
bonate of lime ; on which account it is a 
rare and stinted tree in Ohio. It has come 
under my personal observation, ona wood- 
ed hill-side a little south of Marietta; on 
Paint creek, three miles from Chilicothe ; 
near Millersburgh, Holmes county ; near 
Wooster, on the steep rocky banks of 
creeks ; in a rocky ravine at Bedford in the 
Western Reserve ; on the ‘ Little moun- 
tain’’ in Geaugacounty, and at Clifton near 
Yellow Springs. In all these places ex- 
cepting the last, sandstones or shales (non- 
calcareous rocks,) form the substratum.— 
This tree, in countries where it abounds, 
grows indifferently either in hilly or low 
situations ; yet it would seem that certain 
degrees of humidity and coolness are es- 
sential to it. In that part of New-York be- 
fore alluded to, hemlock swamps, as they 
are there called, are often met with. 

The cone of the hemlock tree is egg- 
shaped, and near three fourths of an inch 
long. ‘The minute leaves have the dark, 
varnished green, common to all the ever- 
greens of the pine tribe, of which -this is 
one. The trunk ascends and tapers undi- 
vided, and sending out long limbs low down, 
the whole presents a conoidal outline. The 
bark is eminently astringent, and is con- 
stantly used in many districts of the East- 
ern and Middle States in the tanning of 
hides. It is reckoned inferior to oak bark, 
however. In surgery it is used as an appli- 
cation to cleanse foul ulcers. It dyes linen 
a dark orange. I have often known a fo- 
mentation of the leaves and twigs of hem- 
lock, used with efficacy in domestie prac- 
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tice in subduing colds. ‘This remedial op- | out at regular intervals in a radiate manner ; 
eration is called a ** hemlock sweat.” its foliage has a dark green color, and its 
2. Dwarr yvew—(Saxus Canadensis, | outline is that of a perfect cone or pyramid. 
Willd. Nat. Ord. Coniferzx). By a liberty pole in New-York and New 
Leaves slightly faleate or curved like the , England, is understood a very tall spruce 
blade of a falchion, lateral margins parallel, | trunk, denuded of bark, and firmly set in 
apex very acute ; on the upper surface there | the ground before a country tavern, or in 
is a furrow on each side of the midrib. the center of an ambitious little village.— 
This curious little evergreen, though its | Fifty-one weeks in the year it is a naked 
average hight does not exceed three or four | pole tapering up to invisibility ; but from 
feet, so closely resembles the sapling hem- | the fourth to the tenth or twelfth of July, it 
lock in its foliage and aspect, as to be easi- | bears proudly the national flag in commem- 
ly mistaken for it. ‘The seed is encircled | Oration of American Independence. 
ina red, pulpy, edible substance, near the| As to the uses of the black spruce in 
size of a pea. ‘The dwarf yew prefers cold, | domestic ecomomy and the arts, I have 
wild and rocky situations, flourishing best | but little to say. ‘The colorless, concrete 
on the steep and shaded banks of sandstone | turpentinc, which exudes from knots and 
ravines. I have never seen it where lime-| wounds and accumulates in the form of 
stone is the prevailing rock. Like the hem- | tears, is a good substitute for the expensive 
lock tree, it is among the rarer productions | rosin mastic in forming transparent varnish. 
of Ohio, though profusely abundant in some | Children are very fond of chewing this ex- 
of the northern sections of the Union. In| udation. Who has notheard, and I may 
Ohio it may be seen on the Little Mountain, | ask, tasted of spruce beer, even though he 
in a deep and gloomy ravine at Bedford in| resides in parts where the tree itself is un- 
the Western Reserve, and on a steep hill- | known ? 
side between Wooster and Millersburgh. | Sxcrion 2. he proper pines. Leaves 
3. Biack spruce (Pinus nigra, Lamb.) | evergreen, near two imches long, by half a 
falls also in this section. Mr. Isaac Ben-| line in width, from two to five inclosed in 
nett, who lives twelve miles north of Ros-|a bundle by a membranous sheath at base. 
coe, informed me that there was a spruce| Wuire pine—(Pinus strobus, Linn.— 
swamp four miles north west from him, | Nat. Ord. Conifere). 
where he had often got that article to make| Leaves long, bristle-form, acute, triangu- 
spruce beer. Says he has seen it also in| lar with shallow grooves or creases between 
Columbiana county. Ihave no reason to | the angles, five in a bundle, two to four in- 
doubt the old man’s statements, so accord- | ches long. 
ingly I here introduce the black spruce.—j| This is sometimes called the Weymouth 
Leaves oblong—linear in outline, nearly | pine. In New-York and Pennsylvania it is 
square instead of being flat like most leaves ; | the most common species of the true pines, 
the lateral measurement however exceeds | being extensively and almost exclusively 
the vertical. ‘This approach to squareness | used for clap-boarding or weather-boarding 
is produced by the protrusion of ridges a-| houses, and for the ceiling, partitions, doors 
bove and beneath the midrib, of which they | and often times floors of the interior. ‘The 
may be considered a part. Apex rounded. | wood is whitish, rather light, generally free 
Length six to eight lines, width aline. The | from knots, works easy and has a tolerably 
leaves of the hemlock and dwarf yew stand | fine grain. It is also extensively used for 
out laterally and in two rows upon the twigs, | shingling. Like the hemlock, it grows 
so as to present a flattened appearance.—| either in miry or dry situations, but always 
Those of the spruce issue in all possible di- | in non-caleareous soil, based upon sandstone 
rections, and incline forwards towards the | or argillaceous shale. It is rarely met with 
large and clumsy branchlet from which they | in Ohio except near the eastern boundary 
arise. line where it occurs in considerable abun- 
The black spruce grows in this latitude | dance. I have seen it near Boston on the 
only in eold, elevated swamps. In such} Ohio canal, on the Little Mountain, and in 
situations its slender trunk may be seen as- | the counties bordering upon Pennsylvania. 
cending with the precision of an arrow, al-| ‘The white pine is the loftiest tree of our 
most vieing with its proud neighbor the | forest. Its usual hight at mature treenood 
towering white pire. Its branches are sent | is near one hundred feef® but in favorable 
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situations it may be seen lifting its gloomy | characters, the prevailing rock being a gray 
head forty or fifty feet higher still. Like | sandstone associated with the coal meas- 


many others of the fir tribe (coniferx), it | ures. 


It is generally called yellow pine in 


delights in the society of its own species, | Ohio. 


and is therefore usually found in colonies 
interspersed here and there among the more 
humble denizens of the forest. Itcommon- 
ly prefers the most elevated tracts of land, 
a circumstance which often renders its gi- 
gantic hight still more conspicuous. On 
the American shore of the noble St. Law- 
rence, between Ogdensburgh and Lake On- 
tario, tall pine trees present themselves at 
intervals, while on the Canadian side I do 
not remember to have observedany. When 
I beheld their proud and stately forms tow- 
ering above the vulgar trees of the forest, a 
feeling of national pride glowed in my bo- 
som, the impression of which, years have 
not yet effaced. ‘They seemed like giant 
sentinels holding their tireless watch on the 
extreme borders of a free country, which I 
exulted in calling my native land. 

The cones of the white pine are four or 
five inches long, and consist of loose inco- 
herent scales. In outline they are linear- 
oblong, the sides being nearly parallel. 

Scrus pine—(Pinus inops, Aiton. Nat. | 
Ord. Conifere). | 

Leaves acute, rather flattened, outer or 
lower surface transversely convex, inner or | 
upper either simple or concave, or concave 
with a double groove and low intervening 
ridge. Leaves in pairs, one and two inches 
long, rather more than half a line in width. 

The cones are handsomely ovate, about 
two inches long and usually grow in threes. 
The scales have a straight, cuspidate pric- 
kle seated near their apex and pointing back- 
wards. ‘The timber is much less valuable 
than that of the white pine, and the tree is 
one of much smaller growth. It abounds 
greatly in turpentine, on which account 
it is called pitch pine in some sections 
where it grows. But the species usually 
so called is a different one, unknown in| 
Ohio. It is called also Jersey pine, from | 
the fact, I suppose, of its being plenty in | 
New-Jersey. 





In this State it grows only on the most | 
arid and elevated sandstone knobs, associ- 
ated with mountain sumach and a few stint- | 
ed species of oak. I have seen it in the | 
neighborhood of Portsmouth, near Lan- | 
caster, near Marietta, and at Licking nar- | 
rows between Newark and Zanesville. All | 
these localities possess similar geological | 
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THE MAIDEN’S FIRST LOVE, 


An! I remember well, (and how can I 

But evermore remember well ?) when first 

Our flame began; when scarce we knew what was 

The flame we felt; when, as we sat, and sighed, 

And looked upon each other, and conceived 

Not what we ailed—yet something we did ail— 

And yet were well, and yet we were not well; 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 
Charles Lamb. 


Her dove-like spirit through her mournful eyes 
Looks softly upward to its native heaven ; 

For a love-spell upon her being lies, 

Whose many mystic links may not be riven. 
Love breathed into her girlish heart, perchance, 
On some sweet eve, beside a pleasant stream, 
Poured from the lightning of a radiant glance, 
Till love’s wild passion kindled passion’s dream. 


For love at first is but a dreamy thing, 

That slyly nestles in the human heart, 

A morning lark that never plumes its wing 

Till hopes and fears, like lights and shadows, part: 
And thus unconscious as she looks above, 

She breathes his blessed name in murmurs low, 
Yet never fora moment thinks of love, 

And almost wonders why she murmurs so. 


Ah! mournful one ! the thoughts thou wilt not speak, 
Their trembling music at thy heart-strings play, 
Till the bright blood that mantles to thy cheek 

In faint and fainter blushes melts away ; 

Thine is the mournful joy that in the dawn 

Of early love upon the spirit broods, 

Till the young heart, grown timid as a fawn, 
Seeks the still star-light and the shadowy woods. 


Yes, by the chastened light of those soft eyes, 
That never swam in sorrowing tears befure— 
By the low breathing of those mournful sighs, 
That like a mist-wreath cloud thy spirit o’er— 
And by the eolor that doth come and go, 
Making more lovely thy bewildering charms— 
Maiden ! ’tis love that fills thy breasts of snow, 
Heaving with tender fears and soft alarms, 


My bosom trembles at the love intense, 
Breathed eloquently from thine earnest eyes ; 
The love that is to thee a new-born sense, 
Waking sweet thoughts, and gentle sympathies. 
Oh! for the sake of all thou wert, and art, 
May Love’s soft eden-winds, that seem to kiss 
The very foldings of thy love-toned heart, 

Be but the prelude to some deeper bliss. 


Louisville: Ky. AMELIA, 
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clear line ofthe horizon. A dim speck, the 
canoe of the Indian, a floating log, a frag- 
OF A TOUR THROUGH THE TERRITORY oF wisconsin| Ment of ice, or even a fleeting wave, by 
SIX YEARS SINCE. force of imagination and hope, righted up 
In the spring of 1832, vessels were una-| _ . en colors peeping across 
ble to reach the Upper Lakes until the first| °° EE ae Se 
week in May. We were detained at Mack- | At length a ship makes its appearance, 
inaw a few hours, and were landed at Green | and under full press of sail rounds the Isl- 
Bay about the 15th of the same month.—| and of Bois Blane and stands in for the an- 
The weather was cold and boisterous, which | chorage. The passenger from its deck may 
rendered the delay at Mackinaw agreeable, | io. , aan anon ‘the — oat the 
enabling the Captain to lay in a supply of | she 8 : ; ata sieiaie,” ie a hats, the 
trout, and those who by reason of sea sick- he Se ae . ow ee ~ ae 
ness had found the stomach a very uncom-| ie the ‘soctamations, the simout: frestic 
fortable place, to settle that organ, and treat| * — of the islanders. 
it to a little food. Here we found the gar- The striped banner ascends the flag staff 
rison and the inhabitants in a state of the| °f the fortress, while the American flag 
most pleasurable excitement. Our vessel| 8TCe!S 1s fellow in the wavings of the 
and another in company were the first of | breeze at the main peak, and the heaviest 
the season. The ice had left that part of| 807 Upon the works awaking from a win- 
the Lake long since, yet no sail had made| ‘TS slumber, sends its heavy tones along the 
its apperance in those waters till to-day.—| shore. As the first boat grazes the peb: 
During the winter, residents upon the Island | bled beach a congregation has clustered 
are in a state of complete separation eee around the spot. ‘Then follows the hearty 
the rest of the world. The Postmaster at| STP, the soul felt recognition, and_ the si- 
Detroit was authorized to procure a foot | lent, yet deep congratulations to which ev- 
mail once a month after the Swamps and| “TY OF8@n eneep* the 7 refuses einen. 
Rivers were sufficiently frozen,and aF'rench-| Six years since the individual who had 
man sometimes succeeded in taking a men seen Mackinaw (or according to Noah Web- 
bag through the wilderness, but papers| 5ter Michillimackinack) had been to the 
and pamphlets directed to this quarter spent| V¢Tge Of civilization and was expected to 
en eolatee in: Doteokt. produce a description in detail. By the 
The first vessel therefore brought up the| ‘pid enlargement of American occupation 
arrears of news, and produced those who| !* has now ceased to be a point of great in- 
had escaped in the fall to enjoy life and civ-| terest and will soon attract attention only 
ilization in the cities. It opened a passage | for the historical reminiscences that. attach 


for the trader who for half a year had look-| to the name. 
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ed out upon snow and ice, to flee to the gen- Alway s the resting place of the Indian 
ial South, promised a renewed communica-| wandering from one Northern Sea to anoth- 
tion with friend and kindred, when he who| ©» his camp fire was seldom extinguished 
had enjoyed only the range of a barren isl-| “PO? its shore. 
and, could strike across the Lakes and the| _ About 1650, the countrymen of Father 
States to the Sea, mingling with old com-| Hennepin and La Salle came along to dick- 
rades and new friends. When transplant-| €T for furs, mingling the gibberish of the 
ed from the contact of the gle@ful Canadian | Frenchman with the gutturals of the native. 
and the boisterous Indian, he could taste the Then the Englishman located himself there, 
sweets of refinement, and partake of the| with a half civil, and half military posses- 
delicious and chastening society of accom-| Sion under the treaty of 1763. By the rev- 
plished women. | olution, the Americans acquired title, and 
Such had been the delay of our arrival; in 1794 obtained possession of the Island. 
that the anxiety of these exiles had become | The military occupied the British Fort 
intense. All had partaken of the expecta-| Holmes in rear of the present stockade un- 
tion, from the officer to the voyageur, andj til 1812, when it fell by surprise into the 
from morning till night they lingered in lit-| hands of the English. The issue of the 
tle knots upon the hights about old Fort! War made it again American ground, and 
Holmes, straining their eyes to catch the| Since 1819 a small garrison has been in oc- 
first glimpse of the first top sail, on the | cupation, being the center of fur trading op- 
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erations in the North West till within ail am not lies ae the 


years. 
dian who came from beyond the Mississip-| 
pi to get goods, presents and whiskey, and | 
the harvest ground of the white man w ho | 
took his furs, for a penny, and sold them to 
his brother or sister for a pound. 

But the red man is no longer congregat- | 
ed here, and the white man has gone after 
him to ** Fond du Lac,”’ at the extreme of 
Lake Superior. ‘The garrison is therefore 
unnecessary, the missionary deserted by his 
flock has removed to “Ile Point,” every 
thing points to the speedy decline if not the 
abandonment of this wild spot. The Isl- 
and is limited in extent, rocky and steep, 
the main land adjacent rough and moun- 
tainous, but in summer a most delightful 
residence. 

My passage through Wisconsin resulted 


— Tour threuge Wisconsin. 


_ were actually completed. 


_ ets of low timber. 


from. employment which detained me at 


Green Bay till September. 
contemplated a description of any thing 
which transpired, or which [ saw in that 
region, the present observations are mere 
gleanings of memory, unassisted by a single 
note, date or memorandum. 


Not having | 


They will be | 


impressions rather than facts, the remains) 
of marked incidents and events not yet ob-. 


literated by subsequent affairs. 

Our schooner entered the Bay during 
night, nearing the mouth of Fox river where 
the settlement is, before morning. Emerg- 


ing from the companion-way about sunrise 


we found ourselves midway from each 
shore, distant five or six miles, the land slop- 
ing on either hand towards the water. Dur- 
ing the progress of the voyage no signs of 
vegetation were apparent, and the unbudded 
trees along Lakes Huron and Michigan still | 
retained the bleakness of winter. ‘The di- 


rect rays of the sun illuminated the western | 


shore, leaving the dark shadows of morning 
still resting upon the east. Judge of our 
surprise and pleasure when at the first 
glance, we saw the forests of both shores 
clothed with young leaves, rich in the vel- 
vet green of spring. 


We had left the realms | 


of rough winds and floating ice and were 


transferred in one night to calm and clear 
waters and the gentle fannings of a south- 
ern breeze. Our latitude was higher than 
the lowest part of Lake Huron, yet the sea- 
son was more than two weeks in advance 
of that spot. Whether the original discov- 
erers came into this place under like circum- 
stances and gave it a name accordingly, I 
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srensiate of its 


It was the neutral ground of the In-| title will strike every one who does. 


The garrison is situated on the west side 
of Tox river about one mile from its mouth. 
The old settlement occupies both sides of 

‘the river for about eight miles. Opposite 


'to Fort Howard the town of Navarino had 


been built on paper, and some good houses 
The old village 
of ** Shanty Town,’ otherwise ‘*‘ Menomi- 
nee,’ already showed symptoms of a de- 
cline, being two miles further up the river. 
Around the head of the bay, the land is a 
wet prairy and marsh with long grass, fur- 
nishing musketoes in inexpressible num- 
bers. But the land on the east of the bay 
rises gradually from the water level, cover- 
ed with scattering oaks and occasional thick- 
It is a limestone region 
supporting a good soil, which bears in many 
places the marks of ancient cultivation. In 
the direction of Duck-creek there is some 
poor land. But receding from the river 
and the bay on all sides, there will be found 
a fine agricultural country. The bottom 
lands are occupied by descendants of the 
French, who were here about a century 
and a half ago. ‘Their locations are in the 
French style, narrow upon the river and run- 
ning back great distances. Beyond these 
claims most of the country lies in a state of 
nature. 

The Menominee Indians had but lately 
held the title to most of it, for a circuit of 
sixty miles, raising a few patches of mise- 
rable corn, on the low grounds. Abouteight 
miles south-west, a party of Stockbridge In- 
dians, had been located by government, and 
were in the cultivation of lands as a civili- 
zed community. At the Great Kakalin, a- 
bout 20 miles up the Fox river, a mission- 
ary establishment succeeded in bringing 
many of the Menominees to clear land, 
build comfortable cabins, and practice the 
art of husbandry. Some half breeds, occa- 
sionally preferred a hut, to a wigwam, and 
raised a little corn, anda few potatoes.— 
With these exceptions, this interesting tribe 
existed in a state of worse than savage 
wretchedness. ‘They are naturally a good 


| natured people, and less ferocious than their 


northern brethren. 


The Indian thirst for 


| fire-water, however, reigned with them, ev- 


en beyond the usual limit of aboriginal de- 
sire. Asa consequent, murders were of 
common occurrence, and when committed 
beyond the reach, or knowledge of Ameri- 
34 
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can juthotitios, were not scrupulously no- 
ticed. ‘I'hey are in person, of a thick-set 
frame, less tall, and in better condition 
than most Indians, and at least equally indo- 
lent. ‘The thief is not so common a char- 
acter with them, as with many other tribes. 
‘Their attachment to the United States has 
not been exceeded by any Indian people. 
But the gratification of a never-satisfied 
craving for whiskey, has debased them to 
the lowest point of human degradation.— 
Osheosh was at this time hereditary chief, 
and about 21 years ofage. He wasa young 
chief of strong sense, a murderer of one of 
his tribe, and alover of strong drink. In 
council he withheld his speeeh till late in 
the debate, but spoke with firmness and ef- 
fect. ‘The “Grisly Bear’ is well known 
as the orator of the nation. He had a com- 
manding manner in speech, but his talk ex- 
hibited more of the energetic declaimer 
than the speaker. ‘There was in his char- 
acter little to admire, being a great drunk- 
ard. His wife lay atnight in the wigwam, 
asleep ; when he came in ferocious, and over- 
come by liquor, and made a pass at her head 
with his tomahawk. The hatchet grazed 
the side of her head, through the unsteadi- 
ness of his aim, and sank into the earth. 
This was not cccasioned by any quarrel or 
malice against her, and the blow was not re- 
peated. ‘The taking of life in that way isa 
common occurrence, resulting from an inhe- 


rent blood thirstiness, roused imto action, | 


by excessive drink. 

At “Shanty town”’ there was an Epis- 
copal Mission, very ably conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. C——. The pros pect of enfore- 
ing civilization was certainly discouraging, 
and an examination of the school, though it 
exhibited the highest proofs of the perseve- 
rance, and benevolence of its conductors 
left no room to doubt the entire failure of 
a scheme, so dear to American philanthro- 
pists. It is not necessary to determine, 
whether the Indian is by a rule of heaven, 
destined to reject forever the blessings of 
education, am agriculture, but it seems plain 
that before he will secure them his present 
feeling must undergo a radical change. If 
it arose from a mere want of ability, or sim- 
ple indifference, a hope of ultimate success 
might be indulged. ‘The condition of his 
intellect is sound, but the inclination of his 
mind is adverse. ‘There is an affected stu- 


pidity, an obstinate resistance, in relation 
to the reception of all learning; an innate 


g , 


distaste to all mental application, which her- 
metically seals up the talent of the race. If 
by any fortune, they had fallen prisoners, 
into the hands of the ancient nations, as the 
spoils of conquest, and their native indo- 
lence had been overcome by servitude and 
the lash, as with the Helots of Greece, a few 
generations would have resulted in an amal- 
gamation of blood, an exaltation of eharae- 
ter, and the heroes, the orators and the ad- 
mirals, of the subduing nation, would have 
borne the mixture in their veins. 

Perhaps the same result would not fol- 
low acourse equally rigorous and unjust, 
if adopted between the American and the 
Indian. But an entire revolution is to take 
place in the tendency of their present career, 
if, a century hence, the only living monu- 
uments of the red race, east of the Rocky 
Mountains, shall not be the half breed and 
his descendants. 

As has been observed, the original white 
settlers of the valley of the Fox river were 
French. In point of refinement and enter- 
prise, they were advanced a degree above the 
aborigines with whom they intermarried. 
They are a very brisk lively people, who 
dance, sing, drink, and run horses, in win- 
ter drawing a meagre sustenance from the 
soil and the fur trade. ‘There are now 
however some very respectable, and edu- 
cated persons in that vicinity, of Indian and 
French parentage. 


During this spring, the ‘ British Band’ 


of the Saes and len returned to their 


grounds on Rock river, in Illinois, which 
gave rise to a border war. ‘The circum- 
stances of this affair have been so variously 
stated that it is difficult to come at the truth. 
An important matter, to be settled on the 
part of the United States, by the expedition, 


,| was at that time considered to be, the pun- 


ishment for murders committed at Fort 
Snelling the fall previous, by a party of 
Sauks and Foxes, upon a body of Meno- 
minees. ‘The assailants, ancient enemies 
of the Menominees, came up the river si- 
lently during the night, and sprang upon 
the lodges so secretly that the sentinels of 
the fort, though within cannon range, had 
no notice of their approach till the butch- 
ery began. It was near daylight in the 
morning, and the offending party escaped, 
before a force could reach the spot. ‘The 
Menominees were faithful friends of the U. 
States, and considered themselves under 
their protection. Justice required the in- 
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terposition of our government, to punish the 
murderers, and good policy demanded that 
these two Indian tribes, full of the bitterest 
enmity, should not be suffered to wage 
war among our frontier settlements. ‘The 
Menominees were restrained in executing 
their vengeance, and promised that the 
murderers should be obtained, and tried. 
The Sauks refused to deliver them up, a 
measure which of itself would probably 
have led to a conflict if persisted in. 

In the mean time, the return of Black- 
Hawk took place, and the Illinois militia 
made an attack upon him at the Sycamore 
creek. ‘The defeat of the whites at this 
place encouraged the Indians and exaspe- 
rated the frontier men, putting an end to all 
hopes of an amicable arrangement. If this 
rash affair had not happened there is very 
little doubt but a reconciliation might have 
been effected. Black-Hawk, was oppos- 
ed to war. He had seen the power of the 
whites, but his young men had not. He 
was overruled by them, sustained as_ they 
were by Nahpope the head Chief, and the 
Rrophet, who was a half breed Pottowata- 
mie priest of great influence. But when 
put at the head of their forces, as the first 
war-chief of the nation, he determined to 
make the most of circumstances, and when 
General Atkinson sent him a talk, urging 
him to yield without bloodshed, and stating 
‘*that his troops would sweep over them 
like the fire over the prairies,’’ the old chief 
replied ‘ that he would find the grass green, 
and not easily burned.” 

When the Sauks and Foxes had retreat- 
ed, as far up Rock river as Lake Coshco- 
nong, the settlement at Green Bay began to 
feel apprehensions. ‘The picketing of Fort 
Howard had become rotten and much of it 
was removed. ‘There were but two com- 
panies in the garrison, one of which left for 
Fort Winnebago about midsummer. 

Preparations were made for receiving 
the citizens and their property within the 
stockade, having been patched out, by hor- 
izontal timbers, across the curtains. ‘There 
was very little cause however for alarm, 
surrounded as we were by Menominees, 
who could muster a respectable band of 
warriors, and only waited for permission to 
do so. But the settlement was kept ina 
state of anxiety, during most of the sum- 
mer, by false news, business and travel be- 
ing in a measure suspended. 

During this year no steam boat came to 


‘tain the relics of departed warriors. 
in the day, we had crossed an open space 
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the bay, and vessels reached there but sel- 
dom. ‘The troops, under Gen. Scott, who 
were expected to enter the country through 
this point, engaged most of the upper lake 
craft, and instead of proceeding by way of 
the Fox river, landed at Chicago. Under 
these circumstances time passed slowly. 

About the Ist of September, after procur- 
ing horses and equipments, a stock of pro- 
visions, blankets, coilee and liquor, a com- 
pany of four, took their departure for the 
Portage. ‘The road since constructed, be- 
tween Forts Howard and Winnebago, not 
being then laid out, our rout lay along the 
Fox river. ‘The station we had just left, 
though sufficiently endowed by nature, had 
nothing i in its then condition to cause regret 
on leaving it. Had the contrary been the 
case, the “pleasant scenery of the river and 
the singular mixture of civilization and bar- 
barism exhibited by the few people we saw ; 
the unusual combination of valley and hill, 
of prairy and woodland, that distinguished 
the country, would have banished all regret. 
During the second day, we passed some most 
lovely situations on the banks of the river. 
The most romantic boarding school miss 
never imagined a more enchanting display 
of nature. 

The country was elevated into rolling 
meadows fifty or sixty feet from the bed of 
the stream, and covered with seattered oaks, 
beneath which the coarse grass flourished in 
high luxuriance. 

This river is obstructed by four consid- 
erable falls, beside rapids, but the only com- 
munication for goods, provisions, ete. to the 
military and trading posts, in that quarter, 
is by navigation on this stream. At high 
water, a small river boat, of fifteen to twen- 
ty tons, is pushed against the current, till it 
comes to a fall, or * chute ;”’ the cargo is 
here taken out until the ‘* voyageurs’”’ can 
force the craft up the rapid by main strength. 
In low water, it is with difficulty, a bark 
canoe willswim. An Indian farm showed 
itself occasionally on its banks, but our path 
generally lay through a wild pasture, well 
stocked with the “ prairy hen.’’ Near 
night, we passed the ‘ Little Butte des- 
Morts,”’ or hill of the dead, where the trea- 
ty of 1828 was held. It is alarge mound 
apparently artificial, on the summit of which 
still stood the flag staff of the American com- 
missioners. ‘The mound is reputed to con- 
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of a few acres, where the Sauks once met 
the French in battle ; which contained sev- 
eral small mounds, but apparently the result 
of winds acting upon a light soil. We slept 
at a hut on the southern shore of Lake 
Winnebago, near where the Fox river emp- 
ties into it. From the rapids below the 
Lake to the portage, this stream is sluggish, 
and though crooked, is of a sufficient depth 
for transportation boats. Itisrather a sue- 
cession of shallow lakes, than a continuous 
river, bearing the wild rice in endless pro- 
fusion. This plant strongly resembles the 
southern rice in the kernel, and somewhat 
in taste ; furnishing excellent food for ducks 
and Indians. Where the water is still, it 
comes up from a depth of ten and fifteen 
feet, extending above the surface, in a dense 
green mass, about as high as growing flax. 

In the fall and winter, the Indian pushes 

his canoe through it, and shakes out the 
seed over the gunwale into his boat. It al- 
so serves to shelter him in his insidious de- 
sins against the wild ducks, who congre- 
gate among it, and lay claim to what they 
wish to eat. After pushing our way in a 
flat through a thick growth of this vegeta- 
ble, about two miles, we were on the op- 
posite shore of the river, near the spot 
where the father of ‘* Grisley Bear’’ is said 
to have lived, raised pumpkins and enter- 
tained the whites. 

Here commences a low rolling prai- 
ry, that continued about fifty miles. ‘The 
‘‘ trail’”’ passed two W innebago v illages, one 
of which was called ** Yellow Thunder,”’ 
from its chief. The Winnebago is the re- 
verse of a Menominee. ‘Tall in figure, 
haughty in his mein, peoad of his nation- 
ality, and ever ready for war, he indulges 
less in drink and idleness, than his neigh- 
bor, practices theft and murder, and repuls- 
es the advance of the white man. We had 
too often seen their treachery and duplicity, 
to be anxious to spend much time with 
them, and would have been quite willing 
that they had dispensed with following us 
out of the village on horse back. Though 
professedly friendly, they had acted as pur- 
veyors and spies to the Sauks and Foxes 
during the entire campaign. For this rea- 


son they had been refused admittance in- 
to the forts at Green Bay and Winnebago, 
which apparently grieved them very much. 
But they only waited for a safe opportuni- 
ty to appear as belligerents among Black- 
Hawk’s band, and if they had succeeded i in 
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entering Fort Winnebago, were to remain 
till an assault could be made from without 
and join in the fight. The rations dealt out 

occasionally to friendly Indians at the fron- 
tier posts by order of the government, were 

by them carried into the Sauk camp. Ma- 

ny of the murders charged to the latter 
were actually committed by them, and par- 
ticularly the cattle and goods so frequently 

stolen from the settlers by supposed ene- 
mies, were in truth appropriated by these 
professed friends. 

We arrived at Fort Winnebago late at 
night, having made one hundred and forty 
miles in two and a half days. Fifty miles 
of this day’s trail lay in a rolling prairy, 
over which a two-horse carriage travelled 
in company, although no road had been 
constructed. Nothing occured to hinder 
the progress of a vehicle except an occasion- 
al marsh. On the right of our track lay at 
irregular distances the Fox river and * Op- 
ukwa’’ or Rice lakes, which were distinct. 
ly seen as we rose the swells of the coun- 
try. The garrison is at the portage be- 
tween the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers, ona 
handsome rise, overlooking the immediate 
valley of both streams. ‘This valley is a 
meadow or swamp about half a mile across, 
over which the waters of both channels min- 
gle in time of flood, floating boats from the 
valley of the Mississippi to the valley of the 
Lakes. Goods destined for posts on the 
Upper Mississippi from the East are here 
carted across and committed to the current 
of the Ouisconsin. ‘This river has capaci- 
ty for steam boat navigation, but is filled 
with moveable sand bars from the portage 
to its mouth. 

From the fort there were traveled roads 
leading to the Mississippi at ** Prarie des 
Chiens’’ or Fort Crawford, at the mouth 
of Fever river near Galena, and at other 
After two days rest we took the 
rout for Galena by way of the ‘ Blue 
Mounds.” At the distance of about fifteen 
miles in a southwesterly direction, the trav- 
eler discovers that he has imperceptibly at- 
tained an elevation commanding the timber- 
ed valley of the Ouisconsin, and from which 
the sto¢kade and white houses of the gar- 
rison are distinctly visible. On the east 
and northeast the Baribou hills rise out of 
the flat woodland and stretch away north- 
ward towards Lake Superior. He stands 
upon an eminence of five hundred feet, slop- 
ing gently down on all sides, covered with 
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waving grass. On the east a auntie as 
far as the eye can distinguish, he perceives 
a succession of similar hills, their rounded 
summits ranging irregularly around, not a 
tree, nor a stone or any fixed object, to be 
seen in the whole prospect. In the spa- 
cious valleys that intervene, millions of fall 
flowers mingle their bright colors with the 
green of the meadow, chastening and rural- 
izing thescene. Anexcitable person would 
exclaim at the sublimity of such a prospect, 
having the grandeur of a mountain without 
its loftiness, and the command of a seaview 
without its monotony. A painter would 
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pass from the grand outlines and dwell with | 


delight upon the beauty of its details. 

It was through such a country, varied by 
a few small lakes, that we spent this day. 
We started a plenty of grouse, and frequent- 
ly saw the deer quietly feeding on the hill- 
sides, secure from our rifles in the distance. 
The sight of a ‘‘prairy wolf” was not an 
uncommon thing. ‘This animal differs ma- 
terially from the common wolf, being less 
in size, of a gray color, and wanting in 
speed. It feeds upon the mice and small 
animals of the low prairy, seldom assault- | 
ing the farm yard. He is less ferocious | 
than the fox-tailed wolf, and may be soon! 
overtaken with a fleet horse. 
form practice in regard to us, after running 


Their uni-| 


away at a moderate step a couple of hun-' 


dred yards, was, to face about and examine 
the company. ‘There were no Indians. 
along the rout. ‘The Winnebagoes, follow- 
ing their established customs, had abandon- | 
ed their allies after their defeat at the ‘‘ Bad 


Axe”’ about four weeks previous, and were 


in pursuit of the fugitives who had made off 


northward, during the engagement, towards | 
the Sioux country. 

At night we slept upon the ground occu- 
pied by a war party of the Menominees a_ 
fortnight previous, on the banks of a clear | 
little brook. ‘The transparency of running 
water in the prairy districts, is a matter of | 
general surprise. A glass of this liquid 
taken from Apple creek, a stream about. 


sixty links wide, which puts into the Mis-. 


sissippi from the east, twelve or fifteen’ 
miles below Galena, would not suffer by a 
comparison of its purity and clearness, with 
the water of Lake Huron. 

The war party had left a good supply of 
odd fire-brands and chunks, for the pur-| 
poses of our cookery and evening comfort. | 
They had beaten down the grass, making a | 


} 


| remnant of Black-Hawk’s force. 
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pre uae for our ee eaes upon which 
were deposited our bodies, after the Indian 
fashion. ‘This tribe, though not in a war- 
like mood, had become impatient of the de- 
lay attending the subjugation and punish- 
ment of their late murderous and ancient 
foes of the Sauks. ‘They had collected 
their warriors at the Agency, three miles up 
the Fox river from Fort Howard, anxious 
to avenge themselves. Col. Stambaugh, 
the agent, had at length promised them, if 
the war was not ended by a certain date, 
that they might march under his direction 
to the Ouisconsin and take part in the work 
of our troops. ‘Their progress en route was 
about twenty miles a day, marching in a 
single file, which of course, left a distinct 
trail upon the ground. Our own men made 
twenty-seven miles a day on foot over the 
same country. About sundown the Indian 
soldiers would collect themselves at a con- 
venient spot, generally near a thicket, and 
always near water. ‘They build Seda: and 
set up a row of posts or crotches in front, 
and lay poles from one to the other, asa 
protection against the enemy. After the 
evening meal, they frequently hold a dance 
about the leading chief, accompanied by a 
_ due proportion of songs and threats against 
the foe. ‘Then all compose themselves in 
perfect security about the fires, entrusting 
the guardianship of the camp to the watch- 
fulness of their little dogs. Sentinels were 
sometimes persuaded to take post a few 
| yards in advance; but they also betook them- 
selves to their blankets, and slept till day- 
light. 

It was now early in September, and eve- 
rything conspired to nerve the system and 
animate the senses. ‘The sky had not 
shown a cloud for many days; the air was 
cooled by an ever moving breeze; count- 
less flowers shone in purple and gold about 
us, and wherever we chose to move, the 
' ground was firm and smooth as a turnpike. 
A new and unimagined pleasure diffused 
itself through the company, of which even 
the animals seemed to partake 

The path wound around the northern 
shores of the Four Lakes, from which Gen. 
Dodge, with a band of mounted militia of 
the mining district, had lately driven the 
The seat- 
tering trails of the retreating Indians were 
still distinct. Sometimes they would all 
| converge into one broad and plain track, 
‘then again radiate in different directions, 
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continually brane hing ond spreading over 
the country, dwindling to a mere trace. 
This resulted from their method of travel, 
sometimes in a main body, then in classes, 
these again subdivided, and so on, for the 
double purpose of deceiving their pursuers 
in regard to their true rout, and also of dis- 
persion and escape in case of attack. It 
preved one of the greatest annoyances and 
hindrances of the expedition. In the pre- 
sent instance, delay on the part of General 
Dodge became a matter of life and. death. 
From April to the latter part of July, they 
had evaded the white forces. During this 
period they had been driven but little over 
an hundred miles, that is, from the Syca- 
more creek to the Four Lakes. Much of 
the time their exact position could not be 
known. ‘They were now suffering by fa- 
mine, and found it necessary to cross the 
Quisconsin into the timber country north of 
that stream, for subsistence. Probably, 
there is not a known instance where attach- 
ment to a cause and to a leader has contin- 
ued under circumstances of such discourage- 
ment. ‘hey were encumbered with wo- 
men and children, and had been so closely 
watched for two months, that little oppor- 
tunity occurred to fish or to hunt. ‘They 
had lived upon roots, boiled grass, bark of 
trees, anything capable of sustaining life, 
before they would kill the horses upon which 
the squaws and papooses rode. ‘They were 
now reduced to a state of utter starvation, 
with thirty miles of country to be traversed, 
and the whites had discovered their camp- 
fires the night previous across a small lake. 
If they could cross the Ouisconsin before an 
attack was made, the fish of the stream 
would furnish them a meal and the river 
itself a protection. ‘The militia were in 
motion at daylight, and within a few miles 
of the forlorn band. Along the trail lay the 
bodies of famished men, women and chil- 
dren; some dead, others helpless and ex- 
hausted to the last degree by fatigue and 
hunger. ‘These wretched and worn-out 
creatures, if still living, were bayonetted 
upon the spot. ‘The exasperated frontier- 
man now finding his victim within reach, 
imbibed the ferocity of his enemy, dealing 
instant death to every one that fell in his 
power. In fact, early in the season Gen. 
Atkinson had found it nesessary to place a 
guard over his Indian prisoners, in order to 
save their lives. 

An instance is known of a decrepid old 
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man, to dm a loaf of inal had been 
given, and he suffered to depart. He had 
not passed out of hearing, when he was dis- 
patched by the bay onet, ‘and his food dis- 
tributed among the murderers. At a fight 
near the Mississippi, just previous to the 
final action at the Bad Axe, a fine young 
chief about fourteen years of age, was taken, 
with silver bracelets on his arm. ‘The mi- 
litia-man who captured him was only pre- 
vented from butchering him on the spot, by 
a threat from a lieutenant of the regular ser- 
vice, that his own life should instantly an- 
swer for that of the prisoner. 

In such plight were the fugitives, and 
with such a spirit their pursuers were ra- 
pidly approaching. ‘The foremost of the 
mounted men fell in with the scattered di- 
visions of the enemy about two miles from 
the river. ‘The party attacked fought des- 
perately. ‘The mounted squaws, provided 
with rifles, joined in the engagement, and 
the main body succeeded in crossing, with 
the loss of about thirty. ‘Their fate is well 
known. 

On the second day we passed the foot of 
the Blue Mound. It is a high hill, of regu- 
lar ascent, overlooking the country, and 
serves as a beacon to the traveler thirty 
miles distant. Atnight we slept in a Block- 
house in the mining district. Within sight 
of the station, a newly made grave lay at 
the road-side in the midst of a solitary prai- 
ry. The person over whom it was raised 
had ventured too far from the house, and 
approached a thicket of bushes. Suddenly a 
band of concealed Indians sprang upon him, 
with the fatal whoop on their tongues: his 
scalp, heart, and most of his flesh, were 
soon stripped from the body, and a savage 
dance performed about the remains. 

The country is still prairy, with scatter- 
ed tufts of inferior timber. ‘The huts of the 
miners had been deserted on account of the 
difficulties now terminated, and the business 
of making lead was about to recommence. 
Occasionally a farm might be seen running 
out from an island of timber, and supplied 
with comfortable buildings. But most of 
the improvements were of a temporary na- 
ture, consisting of a lead furnace and the 
cabins adjacent. ‘The process of reducing 
lead ore is very simple and rapid. ‘The 
furnace is a face wall, about two feet thick, 
located upon a gentle slope of the ground, 
with an arch or passage through the center: 
on each side of the arched opening, and in 
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the rear or up- Lill side, two wing w alls run 
out transversely to the face wall, between 
which the wood is laid. ‘The ore is placed 
upon it, and a continual fire kept up. ‘The 
lead gradually separates from the dross and 
runs into a cavity in front of the arch. 

The ‘* Mining District’ east of the Mis- 
sissippi, must include 10,000 square miles. 
Galena or lead ore is found in veins or 
threads, more often in a square form, of va- 
rious sizes, and running in all directions 
with the horizon. ‘They are liable to dis- 
appear suddenly, to enlarge and diminish in 
size, to combine with other materials, ren- 
dering the operations of mining very uncer- 
tain. Their course is generally straight 
and not curved, seldom exceeding a foot in 
breadth. ‘The analysis yields 85 to 90 per 
cent. of lead, of which the first smelting of 
the furnace extracts about 75 per cent. It 
requires skill and experience to discover the 
vein, but very little of either to work it 
when discovered. ‘The limestone forma- 
tion of Green Bay and Lake Michigan ex- 
tends to this region, embracing copper ore 
at ‘* Mineral Point,’ and at other places. 
At this time the government leased the 
grounds to practical miners, who rendered 
a proportion of the product in kind. In 
consequence of the derangements of the 
times, although the supply was small, lead 
was then dull at three cents per pound. 
The supply appears to be inexhaustible. 
In one respect, this region differs from the 
mineral regions of other countries. ‘There 
are but few veins that justify a pursuit to 
great depths, and although they are very 
numerous, the pits and trenches are e: isily 
filled up, and the rich soil left capable of 
cultivation. ‘The great drawback upon the 
agricultural prospects of the Mining Dis- 
trict, arises from the consumption of the 
little timber that grows there, in melting the 
lead. How long the presence of this min- 
eral has been known and its value under- 
stood, is not exactly known; but there are 
mines which were worked by the French, 
soon after they ascended the Mississippi. 
The Indians could searcely have found use 
for it before the introduction of fire-arms 
among them. 

Arriving at Galena, we found the place 
crowded with people. ‘The mineral riches 
of the Dubuque country were well known, 
and it was expected that General Scott 
would secure the title to a considerable tract 
west of the river, including the richest 
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dion The seaiteabihinn was still pending 
at Rock island, relative to the purchase. 
‘Thousands of adventurers lined the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi, ready to seize up- 
on the possession and préemption rights in 
the new territory, the moment the treaty 
became perfect. In this case, as in many 
others, guards of soldiers were necessary, 
to keep the whites from taking unlawful oc- 
cupancy of Indian lands. It has become 
fashionable to abuse the government for its 
conduct towards the red man. My obser- 
vation has, on the contrary, led me to ad- 
mire rather than to condemn the policy and 
practice of the Federal authority, in this 
respect, believing that, in general, its mag- 
nanimity, kindness, and protection, demand 
the lasting gratitude of the Indian race. 
But with the frontier settler it is otherwise. 
The wrongs of the Indian are individual, 
not national offenses. When the pioneer 
crosses the boundary line agreed upon by 
the two people, through their proper agents, 
he is a trespasser, and his life taken within 
their jurisdiction, is not cause of quarrel, if 
he persist in usurping occupation. We 

may admire his enterprise, in pushing for- 
tune beyond the range of his fellow-men, 
but must condemn that morality which al- 
low sa forcible seizure and detainure of pro- 
perty to be right. Parties of men, suchas 
locators and surveyors on Indian ground, 
may be considered beyond the protection of 
the government, and if killed while per- 
sisting in maintaining possession, contrary 
to the will of the owners, their loss is not 
the subject of retaliation. But beyond the 
lines mutually established, the red man 
ought not to push his revenge, and the ear- 
ly massacres within the acknowledged lim- 
its of our jurisdiction, made it a duty in the 
government, to preserve the integrity of its 
territory. Murders committed by whites, 
upon Indians, either in their own country 
or otherwise, have been the crying enormi- 
ties, resulting from the contact of civiliza- 
tion with barbarism. If it can be shown 
that our authorities could have prevented 
these individual outrages of its citizens, it 
will then be connected with the primitive 
encroachments of one race upon the other. 
That it should enforce agreements and ces- 
sions, entered into in good faith, and retain 
territory acquired by just war, can scarce- 
ly be considered a national sin. Is the go- 
vernment of the United States in fault, be- 


cause the aborigine is unable to secure his 
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own territory against individual intrusion? 
or because, in his thirst for whisky and 
baubles, he chooses to barter his patrimony 
for a drink or a bead? ‘The intelligent In- 
dian himself, draws a distinction between 
the official acts of the nation, and. the un- 
authorized proceedings of traders and spec- 
ulators. On the part of the former, they 
have to acknowledge that they have been 
permitted to occupy ‘grounds long after they 
had agreed to depart; that their dissatisfac- 
tion with compacts was not shown till after 
the presents were reccived, and sometimes 
not until after payment h: id been made; that 
the compensation has been faithfully tender- 
ed, and implements, schools, and artisans 
provided free of expense. ‘They would be 
forced to admit, that gratuities and presents, 
above the stipulated price, have been be- 
stowed to purchase peace. and to obtain the 
fulfillment of their previous agreements ; 
and to acknowledge, that after the receipt 
of the increase, they still forced ihe United 
States to war, to obtain what they had bar- 
gained and paid for. 

‘The fate of the Indian cannot fail to raise 
a deep sympathy in the mind. But to 
maintain that it is not the duty of the Go- 
vernment to secure, by all upright means, 
the title to those lands, is equivalent to the 
proposition that the earth was designed to 
produce game, and not the bread of life, 
to sustain but one human being upon a 
square mile capable of maintaining one hun- 
dred. 

The case of the Sauks and Foxes has 
been recently quoted, as a strong instance 
of the injustice practiced by the American 
nation, upon Indian tribes. The assault 
upon Black-Hawk at the Sycamore creek, 
was the act of frontier men uader arms; 
and if acting under any authority, derived 
the same from the Executive of Illinois. 
It was the result of a border feeling, which 
permits the destruction of an,Indian upon 
the same principle that it does the wolf— 
no murders had been perpetrated upon the 
whites, or other acts committed that called 
for summary punishment. The attack was 
a rash and unprovoked affair. But it is 
equally true, that the party assailed were 
in force in a country they had ceded to the 
United States, and had agreed to abandon. 
After this transaction, General Atkinson, 
who commanded the regular troops assem- 
bled upon the Mississippi, made every ef- 
fort to induce them to return peaceably,and 
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confine deenteulwen to the territory allotted 
them, and accepted as their home. Their 
prompt refusal left no alternative. ‘The ge- 
neralship of their chief prolonged the con- 
test five months, without any offers of sur- 
render on the part of Black-Hawk and his 
brave band. ‘They resisted until starvation 
and force compelled them to do that which 
had been urged upon them from the outset, 
to retreat towards the Mississippi. When 
at last overtaken upon its banks, reduced in 
numbers, emaciated by hunger, worn down 
by incessant toil, they still fought with their 
little remaining strength, till their foree was 
either killed or captured. It is also to be 
recollected that this band had always been 
among our opponents in war, when an op- 
portunity occurred; always attached to the 
British interests, and received British pres- 
ents. ‘They were taken as prisoners by 
military force, arms in hand, fighting to the 
last, and breathing vengeance in the prison 
after their capture. Under such circum- 
stances, what rights were left this peo- 
ple, as a tribe or nation. ‘Their miraculous 
attachment to their chief, and to each other; 
their wonderful endurance under hardships 
and privation; boldness, skill, and bravery 
in fight, must command our admiration. 
But their political rights, which might have 
been retained by complying with offered 
terms, were lost by resistance and conquest. 
The treatment of Black-Hawk and other 
prisoners, has often been matter of animad- 
version. Of all the men, women, and chil- 
dren, captured by our regular troops, only 
eighteen were put in confinement. These 
constituted the influential men of the tribe, 
who never flagged in their efforts against 
the Government. Black-Hawk, it is true, 
from motives of prudence, being well cogni- 
sant of our power, was in favor of peace. 
He was also an Indian who had a sense of 
honor, as well as policy; a man in whom 
those who knew him confided. But he had 
exerted all his influence and skill against 
us in the campaign just closed; and ‘how- 
ever patriotic towards his own people, he 
was decidedly a dangerous enemy of ours. 
Wisheet, one of the chiefs in confinement, 
continued to fire his rifle from behind a few 
logs, till he was secured and sent to the 
rear; and his only regret, during confine- 
ment, seemed to be, that he had not been 
able to kill more whites. The enmity of 
the Prophet is well known. Nahpope, 
the ruling chief, was only second to Wisheet 
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in his fury against the white man, and al- | While standing thus upon thy oak-crowned head, 


ways counselled for resistance. The two 
sons of Black-Hawk were perhaps less 
harmless in the forest than in the cities, but 
their detention ensured the good counduct 
of the father and tribe. With the exception 
of Black-Hawk, they spent their time at 
Jefferson Barracks, with a ball and a chain 
on one leg—a precaution, the necessity of 
which was never doubted by those acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances. ‘T'hat person- 
age, fond of multiplying his wrongs, has | 
charged us with loading chains upon him 
during his detention upon the Mississippi. | 
[ am unable to say in what conditioa he 
was brought from the Sioux country, when | 
he was taken to Jefferson Barracks, where | 
he was lodged in the guard-house with his | 
confederates. But late in the period of his | 
confinement at that post, he had not been | 
shackled, as I was informed by those on | 
duty at the time, having faith in his pledged | 
word not to escape. Four of the eighteen | 
were transported to Fortress Monroe, from 
which they were soon liberated, and escort- | 
ed to their homes, where they met their fel- 
low-prisoners, and such ‘of their brethren 
and sisters, as had survived the war. ‘Their | 
band was merged in that of Keokuck, and | 
their nationality forever gone. ‘There re- 
mained, however, life, hunting grounds, and 
annuities, as before. 

Galena lies about seven miles east of the 
Mississippi, on the north side of Fever ri- 





ver, up which stream boats come to town in 
high water. Block-houses against Indians, 


The shadows of dim ages long since gone 
Reel on my mind, like specters of the-dead, 

While dirge-like music haunts the wind’s low moan, 
From out the bosom of the boundless Past 

There rises up no voice of thee to tell: 
Eternal silence, like a shadow vast, 

Broods on thy breast, and shrouds thine annals well. 


Didst thou not antedate the rise of Rome, 
Egyptia’s pyramids, and Grecian arts ? 
Did not the wild deer here for shelter come, 
Before the Tyrrhene sea had ships or marts ? 
Through shadows deep and dark the mind must pierce, 
Which glances backward to that ancient time: 
Nations before it fall in struggles fierce, 
Where human glory fades in human crime. 


Upon the world’s wide stage full many a scene 

Of grandeur and of gloom, of blood and blight, 
Hath been enacted since thy forests green 

Bowed to the breeze and smiled in morning’s light. 
Voleanoes have belched forth the fiery flood, 

Famine and War have gorged themselves with prey, 
And Revolution, like a sea of blood, 

Hath deluged nations, and swept thrones away. 


Thou didst not see nor heed the woe, the crime 
Which glared to heaven through nights of deep distress; 
Unknowing and unknown, thou stood’st sublime, 
And calmly looked upon the wilderness. 
The storm passed by, and marked no change on thee, 
Thou wert the same, as ages came and went— 
To forest denizens a mystery, 
Lik e sybil’s leaf, dim, and yet eloquent. 


Unnumbered storms burst wildly from the sky, 
And spent their force on forest and on flood ; 
But thou wert firm when lurid bolts hissed by, 
And thunders echoed through the deep dark wood. 


were standing on the hights overlooking the} Earthquakes have rocked the forest and the hill, 


place, which may have contained 2000 in- 
habitants. It had all the business air of an 
old place, though sadly deficient in cleanli- 
ness and comfort. ‘The quiet of its people 


was again most completely destroyed by the | 


appearance of the Asiatic cholera, the night 


previous to our arrival; and the first victim, | 
(a young lady,) was borne along the street | 


in a bier, as we entered. 
—p—- 


TO AN INDIAN MOUND. 


WHENcE, and why art thou here, mysterious mound, 
Are questions which man asks, but asks in vain; 
For o’er thy destinies a night profound, 
All rayless and all echoless doth reign. 
A thousand years have passed like yesterday, 
Since wint’ry snows first on thy bosom slept, 
And much of mortal grandeur passed away, 
Since thou hast here thy voiceless vigils kept. 





As if Old Nature gasped in Death’s last throes ; 
Whilst thou unharmed defied’st their direst ill, 
Immortal and sublime in thy repose. 


The red man oft hath lain his aching head, 
When weary of the chase, upon thy breast ; 
And as the slumberous hours fast o’er him fled, 
Has dreamed of hunting-grounds in climes most blest. 
Perhaps his thoughts ranged through the long past time, 
Striving to solve the problem of thy birth, 
| "Till wearied out with dreams, dim though sublime, 
| His fancy fluttered back to him and earth. 


| The eagle soaring through the upper air, 
Checks his proud flight, and glances on thy crest, 

| As though his destiny were pictured there, 

| In the deep solitude that wraps thy breast. 

| Thy reign mast soon be o’er—the human tide 

| Is surging round thee like a restless sea; 

And thou must yield thy empire and thy pnde, 

And, like thy builders, soon forgotten be. 


Louisville: Ky. T. H. S&S. 
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THE COQUETTE; 


OR, A SEASON AT THE SPRING 


BY THKE AUTHOR OF “THE CCRSE,” “LT 


ETTE,” ETC. 


CILLE, A NOVEL- 


“ Alas! he brings me back my early years, 
And seems to tell me what I should have been. 
How have I wasted God’s best gifts, and turned 
Their use against myself!” 

Son Eo: Moe 


“Oh! Lcould love him with a woman’s love! 
Worship the light that kindles in his eye, 

Not with the passion colder hearts approve, 
But with a love that was not born to die !” 


Tue day had been slightly overcast, and | 


towards evening a rain, w hich promised to 
continue for some hours, set in. ‘This was 
especially uncomfortable to a party of tra- 
velers who occupied the stage coach from 
the city of , and were bound to certain 
Springs in Kentucky, annually resorted to 
by the beautiful and the fashionable. ‘The 
party in question occupied the back seat, 
and consisted of an elderly gentleman of 
portly person, with a countenance remark- 
able for nothing but its open good-humored 
expression. Beside him were placed two 
girls—one appeared about sixteen, and the 
other perhaps some three or four years old- 
er. W ithout bei ‘ing strictly beautiful, these 
two damsels possessed a very fair share of 
personal attractions: both were gracefully 
and delicately formed, with regular features, 
bright eyes, dimpling smiles, and complex- 
ions that might have vied with the blush rose. 

Opposite to them sat two gentlemen, from 
whose conversation about plantations, cot- 
ton sales, value of negroes, etc., our party 
gathered the information that they were 
southern planters, either in possession of 
great wealth, or wishing to impress their 
traveling companions with that belief. 





fore by a gentleman, who, in spite of the | 


rain, had preferred walking the last half 
mile to the place where they changed 
horses. ‘The coach at last stopped; the 
passengers, with the euseption of the ladies 
got out to look around them, and the ten 
minutes spent in putting to fresh horses en- 
abled the walking passenger to get in sight 
just as the driver mounted his seat and 
wound a long and not unmelodious blast on 


his horn, which was echoed back by the | 
neighboring hills. 
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| ‘¢What! where ?’’ india’ the elderly 


The | 


third seat had been vacated a short time be- | 


gentleman, looking round him; for to his 
unimaginative mind there was little music 
in a stage horn. 

At that instant the horses bounded for- 
ward, at the rate of six miles an hour, and 
a voice was heard, even above the rattling 
of the stage, screaming, 

‘* Hilloa, driver, what do you mean, leay- 
ing me behind in this way? I’m out of 
breath now, with this confounded running.” 
| *Stop—stop,”’ cried a little ragged boy 
on the road-side. ‘Stop, and let the damp 
' gentleman in.”’ 

The coach was stopped, and the person 
thus designated stood without, his face 
flushed with the unwonted exercise he had 
taken, and the appearance of his outer gar- 
ments sufficiently warranting the soubriquet 
which the boy had applied tohim. He was 
alow and rather stout built man, of about 
forty years of age, with sharp features, a 
bilious complexion, and a pair of keen dark 
eyes peering from beneath a heavy and low- 
ering brow. ‘The day was uncommonly 
cool for the season, and he wore an over- 
coat of cloth which is known by the name 
of bear-skin, and. the moisture which had 
collected on the rough surface was trickling 
in little rills down the back and sleeves. 


‘The damp gentleman,’’ muttered this 
piece of mortality, with an inward chuckle 
as he mounted the steps; ‘a good play on 
'my name, if the boy did but know it: ha! 
ha! ha! Here, boy,” he continued aloud, 

as he threw a quarter to the little fellow— 
'**there’s something to get your clothes 
patched with.”’ 

‘* Better give me a new suit at onc’t, old 
|feller, seein’ these is all I’s got,”’ was the 
answer, and the stage again proceeded on 
its rout, while the passengers laughed at 
the boy’s impertinence. 

‘Why, really, sir! this is rather an un- 
comfortable neighborhood,” said the man 
who sat next to the damp gentleman. “I 
have a cough now, and I fear that the moist- 


»/ ure of y our garments may be communicated 


to mine. 

‘*7 am extremely sorry for it,’’ replied 
the other, in a courteous tone; *‘ but it can- 
not be helped. At the next stand we will 


take a damper of peach brandy and honey, 


and that will prevent the damp from striking 
‘in: ha! ha! ha! A pretty play upon words, 


‘‘Is not that beautiful!’’ exclaimed the | that.’’ 


younger of the two ladies. 


As he spoke, he stretched out his muddy 
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feet, till they came in contact with the tra- 
veling dress of one of the ladies. She drew 
it hastily away, and the pretty lips curled 
with something very near akin to scorn, as 
she murmured in a subdued tone— 

‘‘ Really, Emma, traveling in a public 
conveyance is odious: one comes in contact 
with all sorts of vulgarians. Pa might as 
well have come to the Springs in his own 
barouche, I think.”’ 

The other laughed, as she replied in the 
same tone— 

“If * wealth makes the man,’ as some- 
body says, I suspect that our opposite neigh- 
bor is not a vulgarian; he sports the most 
splendid diamond pin I have ever seen.” 

‘¢ And that has won you over to his side, 
my worldly-wise cousin,” returned the first 
speaker, with an arch smile. ‘ Ah, Em- 
ma, Emma! worldly wealth is too much 
your hobby: now if this man is going to 
the Springs, happens to be unmarried, and 
you find that he has wealth, in one week 
we shall see you engaged in a lively flirta- 
tion with him.” 

“If lam, you may rest assured it will 
not be when he has recently been indulging 
in his fondness for walking in the rain, as 
a humid atmosphere is not very congenial 
to my taste, and muddy shoes still less 
agreeable.”’ 

In the mean time, the damp gentleman 
had removed his hat and gloves, and with 
an embroidered handkerchief, highly per- 
fumed, was wiping the perspiration from 
his features, and Miss Emma did not fail to 
remark, that on the fourth finger of his 
right hand he wore a ring containing a sin- 
gle diamond of rare luster and beauty. In 
afew moments, the two Southerners re- 
sumed their conversation, which the damp 
gentleman joined in. 

‘* My crop last year,’’ said one of them, 
‘fell short of what I calculated on making, 
by a hundred and fifty bales; but the rise in 
cotton, two and a half cents in the pound, 
made up the deficiency.” 

‘¢ Ah, you were fortunate to sell off while 
the prices were high. 


teen cents in New Orleans; six weeks be- 
fore, I could have got eighteen for the same 
article.”’ 

‘«¢ Late in the winter, did you say, sir?” 
inquired the damp gentleman. ‘‘I am sur- 
prised to hear you say s0, sir; for in Janu- 
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ary I sold thirteen hundred bales, my last 
year’s crop, at twenty cents, and my mer- 
chant in Liverpool assured me that he could 
have sold a thousand more of the same qual- 
ity, if he had had them.” 

At this announcement, the two gentlemen 
viewed their companion with an evident in- 
crease of respect, and Miss Emma whisper- 
ed to her cousin, ‘* He is well worth flirting 
with, at any rate, Mademoiselle Clarice; 
for it is not often one meets with such an 
enormous fortune, even among these South- 
erners, who talk so much about their pos- 
sessions. If he is not ‘the impassive ice 
on which the lightnings play,’ my bright 
eyes shall make a conquest of his heart be- 
fore two weeks roll around.”’ 

With this determination the young lady 
arrived at the Springs, and while our party 
are recovering from the fatigues of traveling, 
we will endeavor to give some account of 
them to the reader. 

Mr. Walton was a gentleman who pos- 
sessed a considerable landed estate lying in 
the neighborhood of Lexington. He wasa 
widower, with but one child, the fair-haired 
gentle Clarice, who had been educated at 
home under the eye of her indulgent parent. 
The present excursion to the Springs was 
her first appearance in the fashionable world, 
though for several years she had, in her 
father’s hospitable mansion, mingled in the 
best society which the State afforded. Her 
cousin Emma Compton was a niece of Mr. 
Walton, who, with an only brother, had, a 
few years before, been left to his guardian- 
ship by the death of their father. Walter 
Compton was a cadet at West Point, and 


/was expected to join them at the Springs 


soon after their arrival, having written that 
he had obtained permission to spend the 
summer in his native State. His sister 
had been educated in one of our most fash- 


‘lonable eastern academies, had made a bril- 


liant debut in a society from which she was 


withdrawn by the death of her father, to 
preside over the household of her uncle if 
‘the far West. 
I held on to mine, | 
expecting a still greater advance, and late 


in the winter sold five hundred bales at fif- | a grace which gave many additional charms 


‘to the mansion of her uncle. 
‘girl of a naturally ardent and generous dis- 


This change was not much 
to her taste; but as there was no alternative, 
she did the honors of her new home with 
She was 2 


| position, but education had engrafted a taint 


‘of worldliness on a character which nature 


| had intended for one of nobleness and worth. 
|She possessed beauty, accomplishments, 
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and a sufficient portion of worldly wealth, 
to attract many admirers; and Miss Compton 
was what is called a belle and a coquette. 

Mr. Walton was a man of considerable 
information, of influence in the county in 
which he resided, and in manners and feel- 
ings a perfect gentleman. But he had an 
idea that girls should marry before they 
were twenty, if they married at all; and his 
admonitions to his niece were a perpetual 
annoyance, for, as she had arrived at the 
very mature age of nineteen, he thought it 
quite time that the dignified appendage of 
Mrs. stood before her name. 

‘*Remember the old saying, Emma, my 
love,’’ said he to her the morning they left 
home, * ‘at eighteen marry your superior, 
at twenty your equal, at twenty-three your 
inferior, and at twenty-five any body you 
can get.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ replied she, with the greatest 
nonchalance; ‘but as my vanity leads me 
to believe that I have never yet seen my su- 
perior, I shall be quite well contented with 
my equal; and as, according to your own 
aphorism, I have not yet passed the second 
bourn, there is still a chance for me; or 
even if I be so unlucky as to pass the charm- 
ed period, it is not so shocking a fate after 
all, to live and die in single blessedness. 
I apprehend that the sun shines as bright, 
the air is as balmy, the productions of na-| 
ture, genius, and art, are as highly appre-| 
ciated by those persons, as by the papas) 
and mamas who see a beauty in their chubby | 
children, which excels the colors of a Titian, | 
and a music in their squalling, which even | 
Paganini would fail to rival. Ah! my dear 
uncle, sooner than resign my empire over) 
many hearts, while every day brings new | 
triumphs, I would be that contented crea-| 
ture, an old maid; and that empire is re-| 
signed at the command of all-powerful love, | 
or the more powerful voice of ambition.”’ 


‘‘Ah! Em, I see you are incorrigible,’’ | 


i 


said the old gentleman, shaking his head ; 


“I expect, after all, to have you on my| 


hands ; and when your beauty begins to fade, 


and your wit is sharpened into sarcasm by | 


the consciousness of slighted charms, think 
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‘* Never, fear for my cousin,”’ said Miss 
Compton, with a mischievous smile; ‘she 
will never give you any trouble on the score 
of flirting. Where a girl is seriously at- 
tached, she holds it as a sin to trifle with 
the feelings of others, and Clarice——”’ 

‘Is not in love, | hope?”’ interrupted the 
father. 

‘‘ N-o-o, not ex-act—ly,’’ drawled the 
young lady; ‘*but there is a fancy—a pre- 
possession, a—a—I don’t know what to call 
it, as I do not much fancy that sort of thing. 
But you may rest assured, my dear uncle, 
that while Mr. Walter Compton is in exist- 
ence, Miss Clarice Walton will not be guilty 
of the heinous sin of fKrtation, unless said 
Walter should prove recreant to his faith, as 
a knight and gentleman. Then, indeed, 
you might see her pine and fade away, like 
a dying lily; or, in place of breaking her 
own heart, for a man who would not be 
worth a sigh, take to breaking the hearts of 
the rest of his sex, by way of revenge.” 

‘‘And pray, my pretty niece, is this last 
the reason why you are daily seeking new 
hearts to conquer, and then trample on?” 

A deep blush glowed one instant on the 
face of the lady, succeeded by a death-like 
paleness, as some feeling of a painful na- 
ture seemed to triumph over her usual levi- 
ty: quickly mastering her emotion, she an- 
swered calmly, 

‘‘ 7 would wish to be considered an ex- 
ception to that rule, as I was merely speak- 
ing of a person endowed with the quick 
feelings and keen sensibility, which Clarice 
possesses; my more wild and reckless dis- 
position shields me from the possibility of 
cherishing an attachment which would color 
my whole life. Clarice will love but once, 
while | ——”’ 

** Will never have steadiness to love at 
all. You are right I believe; so you had 
better marry the wealthiest suitor in your 
train.”” And with these words her uncle 
left her. 

The evening after their arrival at the 
Springs, Walter reached there also; he was 
welcomed with eager joy by the whole 
family, and a soft blush on the fair cheek of 


what a torment you will be, and in mercy) Clarice,-and the light that beamed from her 


avert such a doom from my gray hairs.) deep blue eyes, sufficiently indicated the 


Come, child, be reasonable, and promise | 
me to say yea to some one of this phalanx| 


of beaux that always surrounds you. If 
Clarice were such a sad flirt, I should be 


pleasure which his arrival gave to her 
guileless heart. 
‘* My sweet little Clarice, you have grown 


| more lovely than ever,’’ said he; ‘I really 
beside myself.” 


think my handsome sister here must look 
» 
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narrowly after her conquests, or you will piére, from Opelousas, and one of the 
rove a rival of no ordinary pretensions.’’ wealthiest men in the Southern country; 

Clarice blushed, and her cousin gaily ex- and well worth even your lightning glances, 
claimed, Miss Emma Compton.”’ 

‘‘She would have thrown me into the “Yes, sir,’’ said Miss Compton, with a 
shade long since, had she only cared about sarcastic curl of her lip, ‘though he is old 
shining; but she is formed for one of your enough for my father, though he does squint, 
constant dames, who believe in love till and is quite too fond of taking what he calls 
death, as if the experience of every day did dampers, to be an agreeable companion, yet 
not teach us that love is a mere whim, a wealth makes him a fitting match for the 
fancy that passes as the dew from the flow- youngest, the fairest, the brightest of our 
er, the greenness from the earth, the glory free soil. Alas! that this should be!”’ 
from the fairest brow of which poet ever ‘‘ Why, what would the girl be at? I 
dreamed. Oh! no, tell me not of love’s did not tell you to marry him, foolish child, 
constancy— tis a thing to be talked of, writ- though I doubt whether you will ever do 
ten of, but who has seen or shall ever be- half as well.” 
hold the prodigy!’’ As if conscious that ‘That evening the young ladies made their 
she had betrayed more feeling than neces- appearance in the ball room. Mr. Dam- 
sary, in her tirade against love, slie turned piere was among the first who sought an 
her glowing face from her cousin, and sang introduction to them, and he, from that 
a verse from a popular song, with a half time, devoted himself so equally to the fair 


pathetic, half humorous expression. cousins, that it was impossible to tell which 
r ; r 

i Ueik ent' kp Sedat atain His Vill i tow, would eventually bear off the prize. ‘The 
Whisper a name when the storm fa pene, for it was understood that he was seeking a 
Pause that echo may catch the word; py . : 
If what you wrote on the sand should last, wife, and he spared ere eam, a9 the 
If echo is heard ’mid the tempest’s blast, ‘match-making mamas and aunts, with an 
T hen believe, and not till then, ‘idea of his vast wealth. 


. : 199 
Fmeen ss (ents SA San yarn, of sme * Though not a mercenary man, Mr. Wal- 


‘‘You did not think so once, Emma,” | ton was easily influenced by surrounding 
said Clarice, archly; ‘‘remember those let- | circumstances, and when the possibility that 
ters 7 \his own daughter might be the chosen one 

‘¢ Pooh—that was a childish folly—long ‘of this nabob, presented itself to his mind, 
since remembered with a smile, while your he began to reflect on the imprudence of al- 
romantic imagination has magnified into im- | lowing so great an intimacy between cous- 
portance, what I have already classed among | ins, as existed between Walter and Clarice, 





forgotten things.”’ | and his commands were forthwith laid on 
At that moment a voice passing the door | his daughter, to abstain in future from moon- 
called out, light walks with her cousin, and not to be 


‘«Come, gentlemen, let us take a damper. | so frequently seen flying through the mazes 
The landlord has some admirable Cham- | of the waltz with Walter, while she declin- 
pagne, and it will be amusement to crack a | ed dancing with all others. 
few bottles.” In silent dismay, Clarice received the 

‘‘There is the damp gentleman again, | command, and guessing the cause, determ- 
Cousin Emma,” said Miss Walton, archly ; | ined that Mr. Dampiére should gain nothing 
‘¢when do you lay siege to his heart?”’ by the prohibition. ‘That evening he lav- 

‘*Oh, this evening at the ball room, [| ished on her all his commonplaces in vain: 
shall commence my operations, and I will | the lips only unclosed to utter monosylla- 
wager my pearls against your emerald sett, | bles—no smiles dimpled the cheek from 


that in a week he is at my feet.”’ .| which the rose had suddenly faded, and the 
‘*Who is this person whom you thus odd- | air of languor with which she received his 
ly designate?”’ inquired Walter. civilities, soon forced him to transfer them 


His uncle raised his eyes from the paper, | to the brilliant Emma, who adroitly impress- 
which he had been looking over, and an-|ed him with the belief that she was flatter- 
swered, ed by them, even at the moment she de- 

‘‘ He is a Southern planter, as I ascertain- | spised the homage, and scorned him who 
ed from examining the register. Mr. Dam- | offered it. With the keen wit and cultivat- 
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a short time to discover that Mr. Dampiere 
was a blockhead of the first magnitude: a 
man who had amassed wealth, and scatter- 
ed it with ostentatious profusion, without 
the intellect to value it as the means of gra- 
tifying a refined taste, or the benevolence 
to consider it as the means of administering 
to the wants of others. Yet his blunders 
amused her; he was considered by the 
worldy-wise, as the best match at the 
Springs, and vanity induced her to chain 
him to her triumphal car. 

As the evening was verging towards its 
close, she was promenading the ball room, 
leaning on his arm, listening to the flattery 
he was lavishing on her, with a smile half 
mirth, half mockery, when her eye fell on 
the form of a gentleman, standing in the 
shadow of the doorway. For one instant 
her cheek was white as marble, and she lean- 
ed heavily on the arm of the Southerner— 
the next she recovered her self-possession, 
and looking up, her eyes met those of the 
stranger. His were dark, calm, penetrating, 
and there was an expression of contempt 
on his finely chiselled lip, as he glanced 
from the stately and beautiful girl, to the 
insignificant looking person who appeared 
to be entertaining her with so self-satisfied 
an air. Mr. Dampiére did not observe him, 


and few were there who would have imagin- | 


ed that the belle of the evening, she who 
seemed the very impersonation of joy and 
hope, who had a smile and a light word for 
each—that her heart (for a heart she had) 
was struggling with the memories which 
she had deemed forever laid atrest. Strange 
what power a word, a look may possess, to 
recall that Past which we have striven with 
all the might of the human will to banish 
forever ! 

During the whole evening, Walter had 
hovered around Clarice, at a loss to account 
for her changed manner towards him. At 
length he succeeded in drawing her from 
the crowd, and proposed walking to the 
saloon. 

‘“The moon is gloriously bright to-night, 
and her softening light will add a charm 
even to the loveliness of my Clarice,”’ whis- 
pered he, as he stood irresolute on the steps 
of the portico. 
tle coz, and help me to indite a sonnet to 
that bright orb which presides over the des- 
tinies of moon-struck lovers and poets.”’ 
As he spoke he drew her forward, and 


ed intellect of Emma Compton, it took but | 





“Come with me, my gen- | 





to so many of his predecessors. 
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forgetful of her father’s commands, she was 
soon beneath the shadows of the long: ave- 
nue of trees, leading to the dell where stands 
the fountain of health. From being very 


loquacious, Walter suddenly sank into si- 


lence, and he spoke no more until they de- 
scended the flight of steps leading to the 
saloon, which is a small laticed building 
erected over the fountain. 

‘*'There is no company here. 
you bring me hither, Walter?”’ 

‘* Because I wished to converse with you 
alone, and there is such a crowd always 
around you and Emma, that I cannot say 
a word without it is known to a dozen.’ 

He again paused, as if uncertain how to 
proceed, and the down-cast eyes of Clarice, 
and the sudden blush that glowed on her 
cheek, were so beautiful, that for a moment 
he forgot all he intended saying. 

‘*Now I am here, it seems you have 
nothing to say to me, or you are very long 
trying to remember it,’’ said she, smiling. 

«And yet “tis nothing uncommon or 
strange to you, Clarice, to be told that you 
are belov ed—forgive me, my sweet cousin, 
if I have dared to interpret your partiality 
too favorably, and—and to fancy that your 
father’s views are not favored by you. 
Speak! but one word to assure me that my 
hopes are not deemed presumptuous.”’ 

She murmured a few inarticulate words 
in reply, but Walter gazed on the delicately 
rounded cheek, with the flitting shades of 
crimson that passed over it, and pressed the 
trembling hands in his own, with the de- 
lighted conviction that his influence over her 
feelings, would suffice to preserve her from 
the mercenary views which appeared so 
suddenly to have usurped the empire over 
her father’s mind. His uncle had conferred 
with him during the day, and it was to his 
openly expressed wishes, that his daughter 
might be the chosen one of Mr. Dampiere, 
that Clarice owed the agitation of this pre- 
cipitate declaration. She left the saloon 
the plighted bride of her cousin, though she 
smilingly assured him, that if he had not 
been blinded by jealousy, he might have 
seen that Emma was the attraction which 
drew the Southerner so constantly in their 
circle. 

‘s] am not so certain of that,’’ said Wal- 
ter, **for he is almost afraid to venture a 
proposal to my volatile sister, lest he may 
meet the same fate which has been awarded 
Emma 
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js a sad flirt, but ’tis useless for me to reas- 
on with her: she answers me with some 
brilliant sophism, or refuses to listen to me 
at all.” 

A sigh so deep that it appeared wrung 
from the depths of a suffering heart, reach- 
ed their ears—both started and looked 
around; the figure of a man was seen re- 
treating from the avenue, and was soon lost 
amid the distant shadows. 

‘¢ Some nocturnal wanderer, whose sad re- 
veries we have interrupted,’’ said Walter. 
‘‘Unfeeling that I am! I cannot give one 
sympathetic thought to him or his sorrows.” 

In the mean time, Emma had retired 
from the ball room, under the plea of indis- 
position. Mr. Dampiére conducted her to 
the door of her cottage, and with many gal- 
lant speeches bade her good night. Emma 
listened with a sickening heart, though her 
lips smiled on him as he bowed his adieu. 
She closed the door, and glancing around, 
saw that-she was alone; her cousin was not 
there, as she had supposed; and throwing her- 
self on a seat, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Hea- 
ven, I am alone once more!’’ and the bril- 
liant, the envied Miss Compton clasped her 
hands over her brow, and tears, bitier as 
ever were wrung from the bursting heart, 
trickled through her slender fingers. 

‘‘Forgotten,’ she murmured—* No— 
never—never—through years of triumph, I 
have thought that one image obliterated from 
my heart, and one glance has told me that 
Tam the forsaken, the forgotten. 
has been to roll back the darkening shadows 
of years from the early dream of a love that 
cannot perish—but this is idle. I will cast 
this crushing weight from my heart. I will 
become the soulless piece of artifice the 
world deems me. It were some triumph 
to let him see the homage which others 
offer.”’ 


She arose, and wiping the tears from her | 


face, approached the dressing stand. On it 
lay a package addressed to her in a hand 


that sent the blood in a sudden rush to her | 


throbbing temples, and then as suddenly 
retreating, left her as pale as marble. After 
a brief struggle for self-command, she broke 
the seal. A parcel of letters, tied with 
ribin, met her view; beneath them was one 
addressed to herself. She unclosed it and 
read the following lines: 


** After the lapse of three years, I obey the com- 
mand which was issued when you believed that 
you had trusted to one unworthy and false to the 
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vows he had plighted. I return your letters, I 
have kept them through years of sorrow, as a 
treasure with which I could not part. I valued 
them as the outpourings of a guileless and affec- 
tionate heart; but I must keep them no longer. 
Once more we have met, and lam free! I came 
hither with the means of clearing myself from all 
blame, even from you: but oh, Emma, what has 
been your history during the time that I have been 
smoothing the pathway to the tomb for one as fair 
as thou,and younger evenin years. I sought you 
where you are only to be found—in the crowded 
halls of mirth, and heard and saw enough to con- 
vince me that the successful coquette, the brilliant 
belle, has little in common with the being whom 
I loved in the first bright joyous hours of youth. 
The heart and the intellect that can be satisfied 
with the light and passing homage of the idle and 
the vain, are not such as I once fancied you to 
possess, and I am reluctantly compelled to con- 
fess that my imagination has deluded me into be- 
lieving that an angel’s form but imaged to the 
eye the pure and beautiful spirit that should hal- 
low it. Yet pardon my presumption, MissComp- 
ton, in thus assuming the office of censor: we 
have met, and we have parted, and the remem- 
brance of that meeting will be as a sunbeam 
which for one instant glanced athwart my path- 
way, to be darkened again forever. Ah, Emma, 


** Thou know’st not that for years in joy or grief 
Thou wert my muse: that every flower which sprung 
From hope, or poetry, or fancy, flung 

To thee its incense and its tribute brief.” 


Yet why tell you this how? You are plighted te 
another, and [ could have wished that you had 
been less influenced by worldly wealth alone in 
your choice. Could I look on him, and fancy for 
one moment that you are actuated by other feel- 
ings, | might be less apprehensive for your future 
lot; for your happiness must, under any circum- 
stances, ever be dear tome. With a prayer for 
that happiness, I will bid you adieu forever. 
Guoree Duntar,”? 


Turn we from Emma to the writer of 
that letter. He was alone in a distant apart- 
ment, and as the sounds of music were waft- 
ed in the open windows, a deeper cadence 
fell on his spirit. He had been writing to 
an absent friend, and while he is pursuing 
| his troubled walk to and fro the narrow pre- 
cincts of his chamber, we will transcribe 
his letter, for the further enlightenment of 
the reader. 

‘‘T wrote to you, my dear Seaton, that I 
| should visit Springs, where I expected 
‘to meet Emma. I have seen her—it was 
| but a passing glance, but it sufficed. I have 
'gazed once more on that fair brow, placid 
‘as in days of yore; not a cloud appeared 
lever to have dimmed its brightness; and I 
| vainly asked myself if she had ever loved 
ime. I saw her the same in outward form, 
but oh, how different in feeling from her 
'who last parted from me as my affianced 
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bride—whose tearful glance has dwelt on 
my memory from that hour. We have met, 
and the voice of rumor has informed me 
that she is the betrothed of another! She 
had no look of recognition, no smile of wel- 
come, for him whose lacerated feelings 
scarce needed this last blow to teach him 
that hope is but awakened in the human 
heart to lead us by her syren voice to a 
deeper abyss of misery. But I forget that 
you are unacquainted with the circumstances 
of my early attachment to Miss Compton. 

You know that I studied my profession with 
Judge of Philadelphia. I there met 
Emma—she was then a school-girl. We 
became deeply attached; for even now, I 
doubt not that she loved me. I was then 
poor; for the relative, who has since died 
and bequeathed his estate to me, had never 
noticed me in any way, or appeared con- 
scious that such a being as myself existed. 
Miss Compton possessed an independence, 
and I resolved to devote three years of my 
life to the attainment of such an elevation 
in the eyes of others, as should entitle me 
to claim her as my own. 

‘‘] returned to the place of my nativity, 
and visited my childish haunts once more 
before setting out for the South, whither I 
designed turning my steps. In my native 
home, beneath the sheltering roof of my 
mother, a young orphan had been received 
in childhood. We had been reared togeth- 
er, and she was beautiful, yet I had loved 
her only as a sister. It was not thus with 
her: when we again met, the rose had 
faded from her cheek, and I clasped in my 
arms but the frail shadow of the young and 
lovely being from whom I had parted two 
short years before. ‘Too soon my mother 
revealed to me, that from the hour of my 
departure she had been a changed creature; 
and when the rumor came that I was en- 
thralled by another’s charms, she sank at 
once beneath the blow, and each day ap- 
peared to bring her with rapid strides to the 
grave. * 

‘«¢* But now you have retugned,’ pursued 
my mother, ‘all will be well. You can- 
not place the devoted heart of this gentle 
being, in comparison with one who has 
other hopes and other fears to occupy her. 
She has but one object—take that from her, 
and she dies a victim to your hardness of 
heart !’ 

“T will not repeat all she urged, but in 
vain. I was ready to promote the happi- 








ness of Ellen as far as lay in my power, 
but not at the expense of my own; yet J 
gave her all the attention which a fond 
brother might have bestowed. I supported 
her faltering steps in the evening walk, and 
when reclining on the couch which weak- 
ness rendered necessary to the interesting 
invalid, I sat beside her and read or con- 
versed, as best suited her inclination. One 
of my young companions from Philadelphia 
visited me: unknown to me, he loved Em- 
ma. He returned to her, and misrepresent- 
ed my devotion to Ellen; taught her to be- 
lieve that I had ever loved Ellen, and that 
she had been sought from motives of inter- 
est. She wrote to me, demanding her let- 
ters and returning my own. My mother 


_ discovered that the engagement was broken, 


and with impassioned earnestness urged on 
me the claims of her adopted daughter. 
Just at that crisis, my relative died, and I 
was declared his heir. ‘ You can now save 
my Ellen,’ said my mother; ‘marry her, 
and take her with you to a southern cli- 
mate; she will there recover her beauty and 
her health.’ I looked on the delicate form; 
the pale cheek lighted up with a flitting co- 
lor at my approach; on the large, lucid blue 
eyes, which gazed upon my face until tears 
would tremble on their long fringes; and 
can you wonder that I yielded? I married 
her, and took her with me to St. Croix. 
For a brief period she dreamed that a long 
and happy life was in store for her; but the 
mildew had reached the heart of the flower, 
and the dire disease that revelled in her 
veins was slowly sapping the foundations 
of existence. Long and painful was the 
illness; but never did one word of impa- 
tience escape from her lips. She died in 
my arms, and I laid her in a green and quiet 
spot, and turned away with the conviction 
that ‘whom the gods ‘love die young;’ and 
the sensitive spirit had been withdrawn from 
this weary working-day world, ere it had 
profaned what the Eternal had consecrated 
to himself. 

‘*One year has elapsed since her death, 
and I came hither to seek Miss Compton; 
to make such explanations as would satisfy 
her that I had not acted the unfaithful part 
she imagined. You know the result: we 
shall, in all human probability, never meet 
again. Ihave retained but one memento of 
the past—it is a braid of dark and silken 
hair. If any token of affection can conjure 
up the living and breathing form of the one 
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we have ‘loved, not wisely, but too well,’ glare oecasionally—how ever, ‘nothing risk, 


itis a simple braid of the glossy hair we 
have seen lolded over the fair “brow , or flow- 
ing in curls around the graceful figure. ‘The 
ordinary gifis which are exchanged as to- 
kens of love, may in time lose their value; 
but never can we look, without a gush of 
tenderness, on what once formed a part of 
a beloved odject. With this talisman, I 
shall wander among earth’s fairest and 
brightest, unscathed. Henceforth my des- 
tiny is written. It is to be a wanderer— 
for me, the endearing ties of home and do- 
mestic happiness will never exist. ‘The 
being from whose love I ungratefully turned 
now lies in the quiet resting-place which 
was early awarded to the meek and suffer- 
ing spirit, and the syren voice which charm- 
ed me from her side will not lose one tone 
of sweetness, though the broken chords of 
memory and passion respond to each word 
she whispers to the rival she has given to 
me. The blighting taint of worldliness has 
crept into that heart which was once so 
pure and unselfish; and though I love her 
yet, (how fondly she will never know!) I 
cannot seek to break the chains that fetter 
her: they are self-imposed; and I can still 
pray to Heaven, that in future years they 
may not be felt as bonds of iron, rather than 
of roses. G. D.”’ 


Voices beneath his window attracted the 
attention of Dunlap, and the name of Miss 
Compton rivetted him to the spot. 

‘*As you remark,”’ said the speaker, in 
whose voice he recognized that of Mr. 
Dampiere, ‘‘as you say, she is a confound- 


ed flirt, and may at last give me a flat; but, 


that I must risk. 
she is worth ?”’ 


“Oh, not much—ten thousand, perhaps; 
but that is a trifle to you,”’ replied his com- 
panion. ‘If one was inclined to make a 
speculation, that pretty, fair piece of still 
life, Miss Walton, would be much the most 
desirable match of the two. She will get 
all the old fellow’s acres.” 


‘‘Ay, but she cannot say, ‘our father 
who art in Heaven,’”’ said Dampiére, with 
a chuckle at what he considered his witty 
perversion of the most touching and beauti- 
ful appeal that language ever embodied. 
‘‘No, no, man—the dark-eyed one for me, 
though I fancy she is not quite the angel 


How much do you say 


that her adorers call her: those bright eyes” 


have a little too much of the lightning’s | 


nothi ing have,’ is my mat 
‘The y passed on, and “se as iry list- 
ener Seta a deep breath, as if a load was 


removed from his breast. 

‘*] have then given credit to vague ru- 
mor, and she is not betvoihed,’’ he mutter- 
ed. ‘2 will wait until his proposal is 
made, and see what Aer course will be be- 
fore I irrevocably decide on my own;"’ and 
with this determination, he put his letter 
aside. 

The next morning Mr. Dampiére called 
on Mr. Walton, and requested his permis- 
sion to address one of the young la but 
he expressed himself so ambiguously that 
the old gentleman interpreted “his request 
ue cording to his own wishes, and hastened 
to prepare his daughter to receive the South- 
erner as her declared lover. 

About an hour afterward, Miss Compton 
entered their apartment, and started, on per- 
ceiving her eousin bathed in tears. 

‘¢Heavens! Clarice! what is the matter? 
What has happened?” 

‘« Oh, that odious Mr. Dampiére,”’ sobbed 
Clarice. ‘I will kill myself before I will 
consent to marry him.” 

‘*Why, my dear child, who wishes you 
to marry him?”’ she inquired, in-some sur- 
prise. ‘*Has he already transferred his 
adoration from my humble self to your la- 
dyship? Why, he is more inconstant than 
the moon, and unstable as water. Pray 
dry your tears and explain.’ 

The explanation was soon given, and the 
clear ringing laugh of Emma half comfort- 
ed and half offended her cousin. 

‘*Why, what on earth do you find to 
laugh at, Emma?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing in your grief, ma chere, be- 
lieve me; but a great deal in the mistake of 
my worthy uncle. Here has he made you 
spoil your pretty eyes with crying, and re- 
duced my good brother to the depths of 
despair, while the insignificant c ase of all 
has been layjpag his heart, hand une 
at my feet + Nery politely ; desired him to 
transfer thes essions to some lady who 
places more a them than Ido. That 


was a damper for him, ha, Clarice?’ 

‘My dear, dear Emma! how shall I 
thank you for captivating the  orrli creas: 
ture? And have you discarded hi spite 
of the fortune?” 

‘Discarded him! Certainly. Do you 
think me so basely mercenary as to accept 
36 
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a man, merely because he has wealth, who | 
would make me blush every time he un- | 
closed his lips to utter half a dozen words? 
Think of his entertaining me with a de- 
scription of a story he had been reading, in 
which one of the characters is compared to 
Canova’s Venus, and he, Mr. Dampiere, 
my lover, actually said in explanation, ‘ Ca- 
nova, Miss Compton, is a man that makes 
statutes, and a statute is a figure carved out 
of marble.’ ” 

Clarice laughed, and Emma said, ‘‘ That 
is not all yet; he promised to lend mé the 
last new novel, and what do you think he 
has sent to me this morning?”’ 

‘‘T can’t imagine. What is it?” 

‘The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

While indulging in their mirth at the ex- 
pense of the unlucky Mr. Dampiére, Walter 
demanded admittance, and was soon made 
happy in the knowledge that he need no 
longer fear the Southerner as a rival. 

The disappointed Mr. Dampiére left the 
Springs the same day. . As his cab drove 
off, a gentleman was alighting from his car- 
riage at the gate. 


‘+1 do believe there goes my agent, driving | 
Boy, what | 


as if Old Nick was after him. 
gentleman is that who has just left here ?”’ 

*““Mr. Dampiére, the rich planter from 
the South, sir;’’ said the negro, bowing re- 
spectfully. 

‘* Rich planter—ha! ha! ha! Why, wife, 
would you believe it? that fellow, who ask- 
ed leave of absence on account of his feeble 
health, has been passing himself off here as 
a man of wealth. I wonder if the Ken- 
tuckians have been gulled by him?” 

‘© Well, really,”’ said a lady ‘fat, fair and 
forty,’ as she slowly emerged from the car- 
riage, ‘I could not believe it. Why, he is 
only the managing agent for your planta- 
tion, husband.”’ 

‘« Yes, my dear; he resides near Opelou- 
sas, and was recommended to me by the 
late Mr. Dunlap, as a trustworthy agent to 
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Dunlap accompanied the worthy pair to 
their cottage, and after a long conversation 
with them, he said, as he arose to go, 

‘It is my earnest wish to remain in my 
present insignificance. Pray do not suffer 
the fact of my being in possession of wealth 
to transpire: I wish to make an experiment 
which must result in the haypiness or mis- 
ery of my future life.” 
| ‘* Well, well, it shall be so,”’ said the old 
gentleman; ‘‘ but remember what I tell you. 
_When a man goes a courting, the more ad- 
_ventitious aids he possesses, the better for 
him.” 

Dunlap smiled. ‘Still, my dear sir, it 
' would be my whim to refuse Venus herself, 
if she valued me for those advantages which 
have nothing to do with my claims to her 
| affections.” 


i 
| 





That evening Miss Compton resigned 
her envied préeminence as ‘*the admired of 
all admirers.”” She did not make her ap- 
| pearance either at the saloon, on the lawn, 
| or in the ball room. Some said she was 
grieving for the loss of Mr. Dampiere, but 
sorrow was far from her heart. 

On the margin of the mimic lake, whose 

waters mirrored the stars of a beautiful 

night, stood two figures. One was a girl 
in a white robe, with a small cluster of rose- 
| buds in her dark hair; and thus simply at- 
‘tired, she was lovelier far in the eyes of him 
| who stood beside her, than when in the 
halls of fashion she moved among a crowd 
‘of admirers. He had won from her the 
confession, that in absence he had not been 
forgotten; though deemed false, his image 
kad still preserved its influence over her 
feelings. 

‘«* And yet, Emma,”’ said Dunlap, smiling, 
| **your career has been a wild one since we 
last parted. How, with your keen feelings, 
'can you excuse yourself for trifling with 
| those of others ?”’ 


| An arch smile played an instant around 


overlook thy property in that section of | the lips of Miss Compton, but she answer- 


country. By the way, I expect to meet 
young Dunlap here. hegieey he is a 


clever and talented young man.” 
“Ah yes, I remember seeing him as he 
assed through New-Orleans, with his 
bride dtc fragile creature, with the 
feverish bloom of consumption on her cheek. 
She is dead, poor thing—but here comes 
Mr. Dunlap himself,” she continued, as a 
gentleman crossed the lawn to meet them. 


| ed gravely— 
| ‘Though called a coquette, and probably 
|deserving the name, I can truly say that I 
have neyer trifled with the feelings of the 
‘noble or the high-hearted. I was what is 
called a belle, and vanity induced the mul- 
'titude to bow themselves before my shrine. 
I accepted the homage, though I too fre- 
| quently scorned those who offered it; and 
' my motive for so doing was, that when you 
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heard me spoken of, it should not be as one 
who cast one sigh to the past, or remember- FULTON AND STEAM. 
ed that you had been more to her, than the | 
flower cast on the wave, which at one in- | Durtne the latter part of the last, and 
stant is wafted to the feet, and the next, is the first years of the present century, pub- 
snatched forever from the grasp.” lic attention, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
The fair hand was clapsed more tenderly WS attracted to the subject of applying 
than before, and he spoke in a subdued tone, Steam power to navigation. Many individ- 
«Emma, we have met, and all is explain- uals were engaged in experiments, with a 
ed; there is but one shadow on my heart. View to effecting the object, then generally 
I am yet undistinguished in my profession. deemed visionary—now presenting so strik- 
The competence which I once hoped to win 1™g an example of the triumph of physical 
by this time, is yet to be struggled for. You Power, under the guidance of human intel- 
may command the alliance of the wealthy— ligenee, over time and space. Among the 
the high in station: speak—can my love 2ames connected with these efforts, no 
compensate you for the sacrifice of your American can fail to have_ heard that of 
more brilliant prospects?” Fulton. It was reserved to him to work out, 
He gazed anxiously on the fair face of by persevering toil, the great result which 
his ladye love, and the bright blush that Was destined to change a world’s aspect. 
stole over her cheek, the hastily withdrawn After many experiments, he finally sue- 
glance, scarce needed words to interpret ceeded in propelling a boat on the Seine, at 
their meaning. Paris, by steam. Anxious that his own 
“I loved you before a thought of the dis- country should have, as largely as possible, 
tinctions which worldy wealth makes, had the benefit to be derived from his inven- 
entered my heart; and now that I know their | tion, he hastened to New-York, with the 
value, I cannot place them in competition View of building a new boat, as it appears 
with nobleness of heart, and sincere affec- | from his memoir by Mr. Colden, to be run 
tion.”’ on the Mississippi; but which, when built, 
‘Beloved and beautiful! how nobly have | Was used as a packet on the Hudson. He 
you redeemed yourself from the imputation | had not been long engaged in the construc- 
of worldliness!”’ said the enraptured Dunlap. | tion of this boat, when he found that he 
‘Forgive me, Emma, I did but try you.”’ | had not properly estimated her cost, which 
| would probably far exceed both his calcula- 


During the soft bright weather of the tions and his means. He endeavored to 
lessen the pressure on his own fimances, 


mild autumn, the dwelling of Mr. Walton | ee third of th esas 
was crowded with the young, the beautiful, | ie SeeCnIE ODS US Oh Ue. See eee 
| which was secured to him and Chancellor 


and the gay, and the newspapers announced | |. . 
2? : | Livingston by the laws of New-York, and 
the following marriages: ng ’. , ’ 
‘At Walton Hall, on Tuesday evening, | of his patent rights, for a proportionate con- 


the 18th of October, George Dunlap, Esq. | one to - SaRenee Hesmesg this of- 
of Opelousas, La., to Miss Emma Comp-|‘* aig ee es , wie pats 
ton; and Mr. Walter Compton, to Clarice, | genermey «nore made suc 


: propositions; but no one was then willing 
onion iy Walton, Esq. of to afford this aid to his enterprise. Those 
, . 


| around him could no more comprehend the 
far-reaching views which impelled him on- 

| ward in his eareer of laborious perseverance, 
THE DEVOTION OF THE COTTAGER. | than they could find it in their nature to as- 
| | sist, with théir redundant means, the man 

from whose steady and devoted exertions 
were to flow results more important in them- 
selves, and more vast in their influence on 
the affairs of the world, than ever flowed 














E. A. D. 


es 


ComMPaRED with this how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart ! 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 


The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; from the workings of consummate diploma- 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, cy, or the victories of a successful conqueror. 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul; Notwithstanding his ill-success in his ap- 


And in his book of life the inmates poor enroll.—Burns. | peals for assistance, Fulton, faithful to him- 
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self and his purst uit, persevered under cir- 
cumstances which would have appailed a 
weaker man. se saw his reward in the 
distance, gradually drawing nearer and near- 
er, as the tempest-tost mariner sees, break- 
ing above the line of the sea and sky around 
him, the hills and forests of his land, and 
bends to his work anew, as thouglits of 
home come fresh upon him, and rouse again 
his drooping energies. 

In the spring of 1807, the first Fulton 
boat, (so called from béing propelled ‘by 
wheels at the side,) built in this country, 
was lounched w-York; and in the 
month of August of that year, she was com- 
pleted, and ready for trial. 

Those who can appreciate the intense in- 
terest with which Mr. Fulton viewed this 
project, upon which his labors, energies, 
and means had for years been expended, 
can form some conception of his feelings, 
as he saw himself approaching the issue “of 
the whole, for good or for ill. With the 
same kind of anxiety that a physician watch- 
es a disease at the crisis of life or death, he 
looked forward to the trial which was to 
eventuate in the fulfillment or dissipation of 
all his hopes. On the one hand was suc- 
cess, after years of protracted and exhaust- 
ing labor, amidst the cold, unsympathising 
regard of a neglecting world, and with it 
honor, wealth, and a name and place among 
earth’s great; while on the other, were failure, 
disappointment, years of life thrown away, 
the fame of a ‘dreamy and unsuccessful 
schemer, the heartless sneers of the world, 
and a finale of wretchedness, unalleviated, 
and bearing down the manly spirit with its 
resistless weight. It was a time to try the 
soul of him whose stake in the event was 
greatest. 

With full preparation of mind for either 
result, but with a glowing confidence in the 
success of his project, the son of ‘*a poor 
Irish laborer’’—as the father of Fulton is 
derisively styled in a late English work— 
toiled on, lending the force of his sleepless 
mind, and unyielding perseverance, and the 
energies of his body to the labor, which, 
when completed, was to clear away the clouds 
of years, and open before him the vista of 
an enduring fame, of which centuries should 
not see the end. 

At length the work was completed, and 
the day of trial arrived. After, as we may 


which memory returned upon the labors and | 
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| trials of the past, to be div ered éuly by: the 
allurements of hope, to the future—with fear 
assziling his heart, still defended by a confi- 
dence in success which never faltered, he 
nerved himself for the trial which was to 
decide his fate, and leave him exalted high, 
or deep in utter prostration. 

Mr. Livingston and Mr, Fulton had invited 
many friends to witness the trial. It was 
known publicly, too, that it was to be made; 
and as the time approached, large numbers 
of peuple assembled on the shore. The 
materials of which the assemblage was com- 
posed, were of any but an encouraging kind 
to Mr. Fulton. So many unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been before made to apply steam 
to navigation, that the great mass of com- 
munity, judging of the matter through 
their own limited sense, conceived the thing 
to be a mere phantasy, which, like the per- 
petual motion, or the philosopher’s stone, 
would always be near attainment, yet never 
attained. ‘They looked not through the 
vision of genius, which, like the far-seeing 
telescope, that discovers in infinite space, 
new worlds, can work out wonders incom- 
prehensible to the common mind; but like 
the ignorant, who know neither the tele- 
scope nor the glories of the spheres, be- 
heve naught but that which it pleases the 
Great Ruler to disclose to their weak and 
unassisted sight, in the firmanent above 
them. 

With this feeling of incredulity, was as- 
sociated in some a disposition to sneer at 
what they could not comprehend, in others 
to deride, and in the great mass to keep 
aloof, as far as encouragement might be 
needed, from the experimenter, whom they 
supposed visionary; but who, though they 


‘knew it not, was earning an immortaility, 


'which, 


in a quarter of a century, would 
have a moving, splendid memorial on the 
waters of every land, from the Father. of 
Waters, in the far occident, to the oriental 
Ganges—from the smallest stream capable 
of floating a vessel, to the great ocean, at 
this day shorn of half its fatigues and per- 
ils, by the sailless ships, which, self-impell- 
ed, fly from continent to continent, assimil- 
ating.-people to people, and bringing, as it 
were, the ends of the earth together. Of 
such, the weak in mind, the small in soul, 


the ignorant, the rude, the heartless, and 
the unfeeling, was the crowd that assembled 
suppose, a night of sleepless agitation, in | 


to witness Mr. Fulton’s experiment, mainly 
‘composed. They were there from curiosi- 
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ty, not interest; gazing with vacant stare on 
the machine they could not understand or 
appreciate, cracking the rude joke, bursting 
the laugh of derision, or shaking the head 
with ignorant incredulity, in the very hour 
when the world might be said to be entering 
on a new Stage of existence, and taking a 
long draught at the fountain of rejuvenes- 
cence, to throw off the garb, and wrinkles, 
and tottering gait of decrepid age, and come 
forth renewed in youth, and vigor, and pow- 
er 


Quietly and steadily, unmoved by all, 
the master spirit pursued his labors of pre- 
paration. Calm as the autumn day around 
him, but warm in confidence as the uncloud- 
ed sun which shone upon him, he over-look- 
ed, inspected, arranged, and adjusted the 
whole, and, with patience unsurpassed, 
awaited the moment when all should be 
ready. Atlength all zs ready. 

The machine begins its work, and slowly 
and majestically the boat departs from her | 
moorings. Instead of stopping, before well 
under way, as hundreds believed she would, | 
she moves on steady and fleet, momentarily 
increasing her distance from those who had 
come to witness her failure, and carrying 
with her a thousand eyes, fixed as if a spell 
were contained in the mysterious power, 
which drove heronward. Surprise and ad- 
miration were depicted in every face. ‘The 
minds of the most incredulous were changed 
with an instantaneous quickness. Before | 
the boat had proceeded a quarter of a mile, | 
the most sceptical must have yielded up his 
doubts. ‘*’The man who, while he looked | 
on the expensive machine, inwardly con- | 
gratulated himself that he had more wisdom | 
than to waste his money on such idle 
schemes, changed the expression of his fea- 
tures, as the boat moved from the wharf and 


} 


gained her speed; his complacent smile 


gradually stiffened into an expression of 
wonder. 


press their contemptuous ridicule and rude | 
jokes, were silenced, for a moment, by a 
vulgar astonishment, which deprived them | 
of the power of utterance.” A stop in the 
progress of the boat, a break in the ma- 
chinery, or any other impediment, would 
at this moment have been disasterous in the 
extreme. but none happened. Away she 
sped, dashing the waters from under her, like | 
a mailed war horse the dust of the embattled | 


field—walking the waters ‘like a thing of | 


| 
| 
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The jeers of the ignorant, who. 
had neither sense nor feeling enough to sup- | 
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life,” and seeming: to bear away on her 
proud deck, the bodings, and prejudices, and 
misgivings of the mulitude, who followed 
her with eager and admiring eyes. At 
length, after a pause of dumb astonishment, 
the assembled hundreds yielded to the pow- 
er of genius displayed before them, and 
with a common and overpowering impulse, 
greeted the boat, and her now triumphant 
conductor, with long, reiterated, and deaf- 
ening shouts of applause and admiration. 
The experiment was triumphantly success- 
ful—the victory was won—the labors of 
years were rewarded—and Fulton became, 
from that hour, 


“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not bern to die.” 


In regarding the character of Fulton, we 
find conspicuous above all other traits, a 
calm constancy, an industry, and an inde- 
fatigable perseverance, which always ena- 
bled him to overcome difficulties. In all its 
points it was worthy of admiration, but in 
these it cannot be held up in too strong a 
view. It is as a light-house in the tempest- 
uous waters, warning the mariner on life’s 
troubled sea, of the means by which he may 
avoid the rocks which are around and be- 
neath him. It speaks a language of per- 
suasive truth, plain to the weakest compre- 
hension, that nothing worth possessing— 
nothing fit to be accomplished, can be ob- 
tained or succeeded in, without industry and 
perseverance. It especially commends itself 
to the young, by the lesson it inculeates, in 
that practical and inoffensive way, which, 
while it leaves deep its impression, wounds 
not the object to which it is addressed. In 
this respect it is worth a thousand homilies; 
because the bare recital of the labors and 
events of his most useful life, must teach 
the lesson, without the dull tediousness of 
a prosy lecture. Few young persons can, 
by mere abstract description or reasoning, 
be brought to a vivid consciousness of a 
great moral iruth; while an exhibition be- 
fore them of the life of one man, such as 
Fulton, would accomplish the object;—as 
the mind that would listen with cold in- 
sensibility to the most glowing description 
of the works of a Raphael or a Guido, 
would burst into an enthusiasm of admira- 
tion upon beholding them. 

In the long galaxy of great names, be- 
come so by a firm reliance in their possess- 
ors on their own abilities, industry, and 
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perseverance, how proud a place is that of | 


Fulton. Born of poor parents; left without 
a father when yet a child; without family 
or other extraneous influence to aid him; 
with nothing, in fact, but himself, and lean- 
ing only on his own powers, he met fear- 
lessly, and proudly vanquished, the allure- 
ments and difficulties that beset him, and 
reared his own best monument in the indel- 
lible impress he placed upon the affairs of 
the world, in his own and succeeding ages. 
His was no ephemeral success, hewn out 


by the golden axe of wealth, to crumble. 


within the hour or the generation of its ex- 
istence; no tinsel reputation, fading before 
the first damp and mould of passing time; 
but a solid, well-based, immoveable fame, 
which, like the sculptor’s marble, becomes 
more polished and beautiful as it is wrought 
upon. Such a fame power can neither give 
nor take away; and its value to the nation 
of which he was one, can no more be com- 
puted, than that of cool water to the dying 
sufferer in a torrid desert. Such a fame 
can never be destroyed, while, along the 
mountain shores of the Hudson, in the blue 
vales of the Ohio, through the gloomy for- 
ests of the Mississippi, or amid *‘ the wild, 
profound, eternal bass’’ of the great Ocean, 
is heard the rushing voice of the flying 
steamer. 


Revolutions have been seen, at intervals, | 


in the world, giving a new course to its af- 
fairs for ages afterwaids. ‘The discovery of 
the art of printing opened, as it were, the 
prison doors, and broke the iron fetters of 
mind. The use of gunpowder changed the 


civilization. ‘The discovery of the magnet- 
ic needle led the adventurous mariner to 


earth’s remotest bounds; and that of Ameri- | 


ca, gave a new turn to the minds of all Eu- 
rope, and opened a vast field for the re- 
dundant enterprise of an overstocked conti- 
nent. All these discoveries are marked as 
eras in the history of man; and each has its 
mighty train of attendant consequences, 
challenging the attention of the historian 
and philosopher, as being the great turning 
point in the progress of human events. But 
though from each flowed results of the 
greatest importance and magnitude, yet 
from none has so vast a horde of influences 
gone forth, as from the successful applica- 
tion of steam to navigation. From the mo- 
ment that Fulton’s first boat burst proudly 
away from her moorings, civilization quick- 





ened her march. An impulse was given, 
that, like that which first sent the orbs ca- 
reering on their eternal pathway, must con- 
tinue to be felt, while the world exists, ever 
present, ever acting. It is felt in every 
branch of the social system, moral, mental, 
physical; with revivifying power breathing 
new life into all of human action whieh has 
become torpid, and sending abroad continual 
vigor into the thousand arms of influence 
which it has stretched over the whole civil- 
ized world. 

Before Fulton’s discovery, the world 
moved on in a slow, stately, and gradually 
accelerating pace; individual and national 


enterprise was sober and steady in its pro- 


gression; civilization and refinement imper- 


ceptibly advanced over soviety, like the 


dews which fall unseen, yet refresh and pu- 
rify; all things were passing onward, with 
that moderate march, which denotes the 
absence of any great exciting cause. But 
no sooner was the applicability of steam to 
navigation fully demonstrated, than a world 
was putin motion. New views and feel- 
ings, new thoughts of greatness, new aspi- 
rations for power, new forces, influences, 
and capacities, new sources of wealth, new 
schemes of aggrandizement, new fields for 
industry, new incentives to energy, with 
new applications and means, were all de- 
veloped, with the quickness of light; the 
vigorous action of which, in a few short 
years, has accomplished the work of ages, 
and presented to mankind a splendid and 
wonderful era, absorbing in its brilliancy 


the luster of the past, and throwing far on- 
whole art of war, and cut out new tracks of | 


ward, into the dim and shadowy future, 
bright rays, which are to beam in their full 
| splendor on nations yet unborn. 
Not only were the occupations of men 
| put in more active motion by this newly ap- 
plied and mighty agent, but men themselves 
became agitated as the tempest-lashed wa- 
ters of the deep. An ever active restless- 
ness seized on the people of the civilized 
earth, and communities and nations began 
|to heave with a convulsion of thought and 
|effort, which overturned the ancient and 
ivy-grown fabrics of society, and substituted 
/new and gorgeous edifices: overthrew the 
battlements of ignorance; prostrated the ob- 
stacles which centuries had accumulated; 
and leaped gulfs before seemingly impassa- 
‘ble. Men appear to have become possessed 
of a spirit of rapidity. All things move 
| with wonderfully increased velocity. The 
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slow are hurried on by contact, or crushed | 
in the general race. He who loiters, falls | 
behind. Commerce has extended from the | 
ocean to the far interior, waking up the si-| 
lence and solitude of the primeval forests, | 
with the echoes of her never ceasing voiee; | 
manufactures have multiplied a million fold; 
and agriculture has penetrated new regions, 
changing the face of the earth from its na- 
tive sadness to the bloom of the garden and 
the golden hue of the ripened field; while, | 
at even pace, have come science and the, 
arts, giving to all a finish and a grace. 

In this general ferment of the world, peo- 
ple of all nations have been thrown together; | 
national peculiarities, feelings, opinions, and 
traits, have become ameliorated and im- 
proved; men have become assimilated, and | 
have learned to profit by new facilities of| 
communication of products, thoughts, and 
opinions. The result has been a surrender 
of old and fallacious views; a doing away 
of ill-conceived prejudices; an obliteration 
of imaginary boundaries to mind; in a word, 
an advance of civilization and refinement, 
rapid, brilliant, and unparalleled in history, 
in an equal time. 

Nor has the change in the physical, been 
less than that in the social and mental 
world. ‘The means, the manner, and the 
agency, by which physical results are ac- 
complished, have nearly all been changed. 
A power, scarcely yet developed, but ca- 
pable of indefinite use and extension, has 
been applied, and the whole physical world 
feels the touch; a power which comes at 
the call of man, and yet is capable of de- 
stroying him and his proudest works; which 
dispenses blessings, while it bears within 
itself, in furious action, the elements of 
death; which heeds no barrier; which knows 
no limit; before which mountains are level- 
ed and valleys elevated; which seems to 
keep pace with time in speed, and over 
space to march with gigantic, untired, and 
ever-increasing stride. 

To such a power, who but Omnipotence 
can assign a limit? ‘To the fame of him 
who made its greatest application, what but 
the end of all things, shall say, “thus far 


shalt thou go, and no farther ?”’ 
St. Louis: Mo. Cc. D. D. | 
ere 


THERE is no trait of mental deformity that | 
so effectually seals up the faculties, and ex- | 
cludes the light of intelligence, as hypocrisy. | 
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A LEGEND OF LAKE ERIE. 


On Erie’s lake the wind blew mild, 
And calm the waters roll’d; 

An Indian mother, and her son, 
Along its margin stroll’d, 

*T was a beautiful noon, in flowery June, 
When Nature gayest seems ; 

And the soul is wrapt in such wild delight, 
As oft cometh to us in dreams. 


And proud was that Indian mother, I ween, 
Of that, her only boy ; 

The last bright relic that now remain’d, 
Of a doating father’s joy. 

And oft would a smile come o’er her cheek, 
And light up her dark keen eye, 

As merrily on, in his native pride, 
Before her he would fly. 


And the birds, they sang such sweet, sweet songs, 
And the air was hush’d and still! 
As if .it might not disturb the peace, 
That did her bosom fill. 
** Ay, bound thee on ! »—she’d oft exciaim;— 
“ Fleet as the deer ’s my boy !— 
“ And long may he live to bless his home, 
And the foemen to destroy ! ” 


There’s a peak of earth by Erie’s shore, 
That stands full eighty feet high ; 
And there the wild cherry hangeth bright, 
Where man hath never come by. 
The boy looks up,—but his mother frowns :-— 
“Ha! would’st not have some, say ? ”’— 
Nor waiteth he her reply to hear, 
But swiftly ’s up and away! 


Now lightly as boundeth the antelope, 
He braves the dizzy steep :— 

Now playfully smiles, as he looketh down, 
Where the dark deep waters sleep ! 

“ God save thee, O thou rash, rash boy ! ” 
The frantic mother cried :— 

But vain, poor woman, were now thy grief,— 
»T were useless now to chide ! 


The rich boughs dangle adown the steep, 
And the fairest fruit hangs there ;— 

He hath bent him o’er to grasp the prize, 
Which he means to his mother to bear. 

But woe! ah, woe to thee, hapless youth ! 
He hath miss’d him of his hold :— 

And down, and down, from that fearful hight, 
To a watery grave hath roll’d. 


And the mother is there, all wild with grief! 
Her screams rend the quiet air :— 

And madly she rushes around, and around, 
Tearing her raven hair! 

And she must see where he hath fallen— 
Despair hath nerv’d her limbs ; 

And wildly she starteth, and on, and on, 
Up the steep hill-side climbs. 
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She nears it fast—she hath reach’d it now— 
And she standeth on its brink ;— 

(Oh, Heaven !—of all her earthly hopes, 
Thou’st severed the brightest link !) 

Now nay! now nay !—he lives! he lives! 
But the deep must yet be his grave ; 

For see, O see him—now rise, now sink— 
He never may stem that wave! 


But he does! he does !—O Heaven, he does ! 
One giant stride he ’s made ; 

And he ’s reach’d the trunk of a fallen beech, 
That the hurricane there had laid! 

And now a faint gleam of hope hath stolen, 
Across the mother’s soul ; 

But vain the help she ’d now extend, 
For a storm hath begun to roll. 


The wild water-bird is shrieking loud! 
The floods, they pour amain :— 

O God! protect that mother and son, 
For they never may meet again ! 

And she hath fainted, and fallen to earth,— 
But still, amid the storm, 

She fancies she hears his high-toned voice, 
And now, clasps his manly form! 


She sleepeth there a dreamy sleep,— 
The wet turf pillows her head ; 

And the storm still howls, and the floods still foam, 
Around his watery bed. 

And now, from that dreamy sleep she wakes,— 
The storm hath passed away: 

And the soft mild moon, of the pleasant June, 
O’er a cloudless sky doth stray. 


But O! what waketh that mother for ? 
To weep, alas! and die !— 

For life hath sure no charms to soothe, 
Or to still her anguish’d sigh ! 

But see !—all wildly she starteth up !— 
She ’s heard a piercing cry :— 

“Pm here! I’m here '—O come, mama !— 
O quick to my rescue fly!” 


And she looketh adown the dreadful steep— 
Away, away—Despair !— 

He ’s battled the tide, he climbs the steep’s side, 
And she soon will reach him there ! 

One effort more, and the summit’s gained,— 
(’T was a thrilling sight, I ween; 

To have seen that trembling mother there, 
As she gazed on that fea.ful scene !) 


He hath clasp’d a point of projecting rock— 
Now, Heaven protect him through ! 

And the mother bends o’er and grasps his arm— 
God! strengthen and help the two! 

Joy! joy! joy '—Now the daring boy 
Is safe ; and his mother’s breast 

Heaves quick and wild, as her rescued child 
To her thankful heart is prest. 


Pittsburgh: Pa. D. A. S. 
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NOTES ON TEXAS. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Chief Towns of Texas—-Vegetable Product’ons 
Flowers—Minerals—Wild Animals— 





Birds. 


Tue settlements from the Colorado to 
the Rio de la Neuces—the principal of 


| which, were those in and about the towns 
of Victoria, St. Patrick, Goliad, and Refu- 


gio—were in a great measure broken up 
during the war, and but few of the inhabit- 
ants have yet returned. I might say, asa 
general remark, that the present improve- 
ments of ‘Texas are confined to the Brassos, 
to a small portion of the Colorado, to the 


| Trinity and San Jacinto, to the towns and 
vicinity of Nacogdoches and San Augus- 

tine, to the neighborhood of San Antonio 
_de Bexar, and to two or three small streams, 
| among the principal of which are Caney and 
_ Oyster creeks; and that in such places, the 


productions of the farmer have as yet scarce- 


_ly supplied the immediate wants of the peo- 
| ple. 


The farms, generally, are small, and 
exhibit no great appearance of industry. 


| Before the revolution, some cotton was ex- 
ported from eastern and middle Texas, but 


since that event but little has been raised in 
the country. 


The towns of Texas, besides those 


which have been mentioned, are: Nacogdo- 
ches, which is situated in a rich, healthy 
country, upon the banks of the Nana, a 


situated, with but few inhabitants. 


branch of the Naches, and contains a popu- 
lation of about one thousand inhabitants; 
San Augustine, on Ayish bayou, an east- 
ern branch of the Naches, with two or three 
hundred people; Anuhac, at the mouth of 
the Trinity, which at one time was a con- 
siderable place, and is now in a great mea- 
sure deserted; and Liberty, thirty miles 
above, upon the same stream, handsomely 
The 
towns upon the Brassos, are: Velasco at its 
mouth, with one or two hundred citizens; 
Brazoria, a few miles higher up, with a 


| population of three or four hundred; and 


Columbia, formerly the seat of government, 
with about the same number of citizens. 


| Still higher up, are San Philipe de Austen ; 


| small place, high in the interior. 


Washington, a flourishing place, with two 
or three hundred people; and Nashville, a 
There is 
Matagorda, at the mouth of the Colorado, 
with two hundred inhabitants; and higher 
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up the river, besides Columbus, Bastrop, a | 
small place with but few people. But the | 
best of these places look rugged, and are 
built up with indifferent houses. There is 
no mechanical labor to occupy the attention 
of the citizens, and business is confined to 
the innkeeper, the grocer and the merchant. 
Besides the towns I have enumerated, there 
is Victoria, upon the banks of the Gauda- 
loupe, Goliad, upon the San Antonio, San 
Anna, at the junction of the La Baca and 
Navedad, Refugio, on the Aransaso river, 
and San Patrick, low down upon the Rio 
de la Neuces. Some of these places, be- 
fore the war, were in a flourishing condition, 
but have been, since that event, in a great 
measure, broken up. 
or manufactories of any kind in Texas. I 
neglected to state, in the proper place, and 
will therefore mention here, that the popu- 
lation of San Antonio is about five thou- 
sand. 

It yet remains to say a few words of 
such products of the country as have not 
been mentioned before. ‘The sweet-potatoe 
does very well, but the inferior character 
of the Irish potatoe is hardly compensated 
by a double harvest, the produce of a sin- 
gle year. ‘he radish, the turnip, the onion, 
the melon, the beet, the different kinds of 
the squash, and vegetables of all sorts, ex- 
cept cabbage, grow as well here as in the 
best portions of the United States. 

If the wild grape, which grows to a size 
equal to the largest English grape, is any 
evidence that the climate and soil are adapt- 
ed to this delicious fruit, there is every rea- 
son to believe that vineyards in Texas would 
not only flourish, but be as profitable, on 
account of their fine wines, as those in 
France and Italy. So far, indeed, as expe- 
riments have been made with the tame 
grape, they have succeeded, even beyond 
the views of the most sanguine. ‘The val- 
ley of the San Antonio, I have no doubt, at 
some day, will be as famous for its wines 
as Madeira, or any part of France. 

The fig and the peach of Texas are fine, 
and while the orange flourishes with pro- 
per culture and attention, the hazle-nut, 
the wild-cherry, the plumb, the persimmon, 
the crab-apple, the mulberry, grow sponta- 
neously, and in great abundance, in their 
native woods. I meta few apple-trees in 
the country which bore, but the fruit looked 
sickly and dwindled away under the heat of 
summer. 
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I know of no mills, | 


Perhaps those of an early kind 
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might attain perfection, but even this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 
‘Texas abounds in beautiful flowers and 


‘native plants, but I will merely mention 
\that among them are the water-lily, the 
heart’s-ease, the wild-pink, the jessamine, 


the cowslip, the May-flower, and every va- 
riety of the rose. ‘T’o this list 1 might add 
the indigo-plant, the wild parsnip, snake- 
root, blood-root, spikenard and sarsapa- 
rilla. 

The mineralogical resources of ‘T'exas are 


,as yet but little known. Iron, coal and cop- 


per are said to exist at the sources of the 
Brassos, as well as high up the Colorado.— 
I have seen those who pretend to have met 
with platina upon the waters of the Gauda- 
loupe. But I doubt very much whether 
minerals of any kind to any great extent are 
to be found any where except in the moun- 
tains, and these have not yet been sufficient- 
ly explored to reduce it to a certainty that 
even there they exist in any great abund- 
ance. Coal, especially, I should deem ex- 
ceedingly searce, at any place within three 
hundred miles of the coast. Silver mines, 
beyond a doubt, exist in the mountains of 
the Madena, west of San Antonio de Bexar. 
A number of sulphur-springs are found in 
the country, and one quite large upon the 
Rio Navesoto, a branch of the Brassos.— 
Salt lakes exist in various parts of the 
country, especially upon the Trinity, and 
between the Rio Grande and Riode la Neu- 
ces. Jt is found in such places, deposited 
in the bottoms and sides of the lake, in large 
crystals, and is gathered by the savages and 
inhabitants for the necessary purposes of 
life. ‘The scenes which occur around these 
lakes between those who resort to them are 
often most sanguinary, and would furnish 
for the descriptive pen materials of the deep- 
est interest. Stone of any kind is seldom 
met with in the lower country, but lime- 
stone, granite, freestone and quartz, are found 
in the interior. 

In another chapter I have made mention 
of the insects of Texas, and it only remains 
to say a few words of the wild animals and 
birds, to close our account of the produc- 
tions and natural history of the country.— 
The buffalo are fast disappearing from the 
plains of the lower country, but are yet found 
in great numbers in the neighborhood of the 
mountains. ‘The deer, as I have mentioned 
in another place, although much thinned by 
the rifle, are still abundant every where.— 
38 
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The husteng, or wild- horse, is certainly | ers of its tribe, in the pikes of their son 
the greatest curiosity to those unaccustomed by warbling their notes better than them. 
to the sight, that we meet with upon the selves, and after teaching them how to sin 
prairies of ‘Texas. ‘They are seen in vast. their song, will strike suddenly off into its 
numbers, and are oftentimes of exceeding | own, to show them that at least they know 
beauty. ‘The spectator is compelled to nothing of music. Other birds, on such 
stand in amazement, and contemplate this occasions, will stop amidst their song, and 
noble animal, as he bounds over the earth | listen in apparent despair, or move off to 
with the conscious pride of freedom. We hide their chagrin. If the reader supposes 
still meet with many in the lower countries, | that, in what I have said of this bird, I have 
and during the summer hundreds were seen drawn upon my imagination, let him con- 
even in the neighborhood of Houston, dart- | sult accounts of it by naturalists, who have 
ing over the plain, and seeming to dare the | studied its habits more intimately than my- 
sportsman for acontest in the chase. There self, and he will see how far I have fallen 
was, among those that were sometimes | below others in my description of its great 
seen near the city, one remarkable above powers of buffoonery, versatility, and, I 
the rest, for his perfect symmetry and | might add, coquetry. 

great beauty. Many an eye was fixed up-| The hawk, the buzzard, the owl, the 
on him, but he fled before his pursuers like green paroquet, the raven, the crow, the 
the wind, and so long as I knew any thing wild turkey, the ring-bird, the swallow, the 
of him, he had not met with his equal in| martin, the prairy-hen, the partridge, the 
speed. woodpecker, the wren, the robin, and the 


Generally speaking, the American horse, | hamming-bird, are among the principal birds 
especially such as have been raised upon | of Texas. 


grain, will out-wind the mustang in the 
chase, and m: any are caught with the lazzo, | 
or larriat. The skill of the Mexican in the | CHAPTER XIX. 
use of this instrument exceeds belief. He 
will dart like a faleon into the midst of a 
drove of mustangs, single out the one that 
pleases his fancy, and at the distance of ‘Tne climate of ‘Texas has been compared 
twenty or thirty paces, throw the larriat with that of Italy. As my experience has 
with unerring certainty. been confined to the former, | am not pre- 
The more ferocious animals of Texas | pared to say how far the comparison is just. 
are the bear, the wolf, the Mexican cougar, | A part of the year, the climate of ‘Texas, so 
thé panther and the wild-cat. But none of far as regards a clear healthy atmosphere, 
them can be said to exist in great numbers, | soft, constant and refreshing breezes, plea- 
except the wolf, and, perhaps, the panther. | sant: days and delightful nights, i is equal to 
We also find here the squirrel, the skunk, | any in the world ; and during other portions, 
the weasel, the opossum, and the raccoon. (owing to constant rains, cold winds, and 
The birds of ‘Texas are notso numerous, | scorching heat, it would be perhaps difficult 
neither is their variety as great as one might | to find another so oppressive and disagreea- 
suppose. Among those whose melody en- | ble. The whole country, during the months 
livens the grove, isthe mocking-bird, the |of April, May, and part of June, is fascina- 
thrush, and the nightingale. The former ting beyond description. During these 
are numerous, and, from the great regard in | months, the water upon the prairies is ab- 
which they are held, venture upon a most sorbed, or carried off by evaporation ; and 
intimate familiarity wiih man, and seem to | the new grass having taken the place of the 
take pleasure in amusing him with their mi- | old, covers the whole face of the country 
mic powers, and sweet music. The spec- | with Nature’s richest and greenest livery.— 
tator, as he pauses in the grove to listen to Flowers, the most beautiful, of every hue 
this mischievous bird. finds himself con- | and shade of color, stand in clusters, or are 
vulsed with laughter, or hushed into breath- | scattered over the plains in the most waste- 
less silence, as it passes with almost incon- | ful profusion of nature. 
ceivable rapidity, from the harsh notes of} One can sometimes scarce resist the im- 
the crow, to the soft sweet tones of the Ao- | press, as his eye dwells upon such prospects, 
lian harp. It seems to delight to stop oth-|that the whole country is inhabited by ge- 





Climate—Diseases—Medicines— Nights—Pre- 
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nii, who delight to beautify the earth, or that 
Flora herself presides over the scene. Eve- | 
ry thing around and about seems to exert it- | 
itself to harmonize with the beauty and 
splendor that covers the face of the country. 
There is always a constant cool breeze 
from the ocean, which purifies the air and 
tempers the heat of the sun. ‘here is a 
clearness in the whole atmosphere, and in 
the heavens, that I never saw in any other 
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During the months of August, Septem- 
ber, October and November, the poisonous 
principle of the atmosphere becomes more 


| highly concentrated, and the diseases are of 


a much more malignant character. Remit- 
tents of the most dangerous types, cases of 
scarlet-fever, obstructions of the liver, neu- 
ralgia, every disease, indeed, dependent on 
miasmata, begins, at this time, to make its 
appearance. But, generally speaking, they 





country. Itseems as if Nature had selected 
her choicest beauties, and greatest excellen- 
ces, and blended them into one scene, that 
she might contemplate the effect of her col- 
lected charms; as some virgin, after she has 
adorned herself with her richest ornaments, 
surveys herself ina mirror. ‘The heart and 
mind, which are always under the influence 
of the scenes around, are particularly so 
here. Under the dominion of nature, both 
are bound up by a kind of spell, like that 
which the grove of Calypso threw around 
the heart of Ulysses. 


. ° | 
At this season of the year, little or no) 
‘Towards 


sickness exists in the country. 
the latter end of June, the heat becomes 
more intense. [ had an opportunity of in- 


specting a thermometrical table, from the | 


middle to the end of this month, which 
showed a range of temperature from ten 


o’clock, A. M., to four o’clock, P. M., be-— 


tween 85 and 93°, and, in some instances, 
the mercury rose to 100°. As you advance 
in the month of July, the heat becomes 


moré oppressive and the atmosphere more | 


sultry. The system now, under long con- 
tinued heat, begins to lose its tone, and both 


mind and body sink into a state of debility | 


and indifference. Many seek to overcome 
this languor by stimulating drinks, which, 
like most temporary expedients, only aggra- 
vate the disease, and often lead to the hor- 
rors, to settled melancholy, or delirium, and 
other merbid diseases, 
ranged state of the system, and especially 
the brain. Sickness now begins to show 
itself in the shape of iutermittents, which 


are marked with no particular violence, but | 


as the system is at this time much overrated, 
and has lost much of its stamina, they are 
extremely difficult to eradicate. Those who 
are attacked in this month, are extremely 
happy if they do not suffer during the whole 


summer, and even winter; and still more so | 


if the disease, in the progress of the season, 


does not assume a more dangerous type, and 


end in death. 


which indicate a de- | 


all come to a speedy crisis. 

At this season, every now and then, there 
is a heavy fall of rain, but accompanied 
with much less thunder and lightning than 
‘is common at such times in the latitude of 
‘the Middle States, and even higher. 
| ‘There is something peculiar to the thun- 
‘der heard here, which cannot escape the at- 
|tention of the most unobserving. A peal 
'is broken into several swells, and rolls 
| through the heavens like a park of artillery 
discharged at regular intervals. Although 
| the rains serve to cool the atmosphere for a 
short time, the moisture which they impart 
to the vegetable mould, increases the malaria 
under the action of the sun. Ido not think 
‘that the heat at this period, as indicated by 
the thermometer, would vary much from the 
latter part of the month of July; but it is cer- 
tainly more insufferable as the powers of 
endurance in the system are much more re- 
‘duced. Ifthe unacclimated escape an at- 
tack at this time, they may regard them- 
‘selves more fortunate than those who were 
in Texas for the first during the summer of 
| 1837. Very few of such persons, so far as 
'my knowledge extends, escaped. 

During these four months great sickness 
| prevailed in Houston, along Buffalo Bayou, 
as low down the San Jacinto as New-Wash- 
‘ington, and along the whole course of the 
| Brassos. 

| The inhabitants upon the Trinity, and in 
the eastern part of ‘Texas, had also their full 
|share of disease and suffering. Among the 
| afflicted there was quite a number of deaths. 
‘In Houston there were many deaths, but 
|some of them were owing to adventitious 
causes, such as exposure, and the want of 
| proper attention. A person cannot be said 
'to be acclimated, until after a residence of 
three years; and if a writer who has writ- 
ten upon the Southern climate generally, 
is correct, there is quite as much danger of 
attack during the second and third years, as 
the first. Calomel, in enormous doses, is 
the main dependence, in the fevers of this 
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country; and so fully has experience proved 


its superior efficacy over all other remedies, 
that less prejudice exists against its use 
among the uninformed, than is common in 
most other countries. Every old woman 
has her supply of this medicine, and has ac- 
quired great knowledge from experience, in 
its proper use. 

The use of the lancet is not so much re- 
lied upon, as one at first view would sup- 
pose, from the inflammatory character of the 
diseases. It will not do here, as it does 
no where else, to deplete very freely, when 
miasm is the active principle of the disease. 
Dr. McCullough would find a fine field in 
this country to prove the truth of all he has 
written upon the diseases of malaria and 
their proper mode of treatment. 

The remarks which are here made in re- 
lation to health, are not intended to apply 
to that portion of ‘Texas, which lies so far 
west as the Colorado. The great scarcity 
of rain, and when we get still farther west, 
even the absence of dew, and the extreme 
dryness of the atmosphere, admit of no ani- 
mal oreven vegetable decay. 

I have spoken, in another place, of the 
great health of San Antonio de Bexar, from 
this cause, and what is there said may be 
applied to all the western parts of the coun- 
try. I should add that the lower country, 
from the Rio de las Neuces to the Colora- 
do, is more healthy than that along the 
coast, from the Sabine to the Trinity, and 
that the latter is more salubrious than the 
coast, from the Trinity to the Colorado. + 

From December to April is a period of 
rains, high winds, cold weather, and of the 
most opposite and unpleasant vicissitudes. 
At this season the plains in the lower coun- 
try are covered with water, so as to be al- 
most impassable. ‘The weather. is much 
colder, owing to the north-west winds which 
blow from the mountains, than would be 
supposed, from the latitude of the country. 
The mercury frequently falls as low as 32° 
of Fahrenheit. If the feelings were to be 
taken as the thermometer, it would be set 
down much colder than that; for the rapid- 
ity with which the temperature passes from 
70° to 32°, as the wind shifts from the south 
to the north and north-west, is so great that the 
system is scarce able to endure the reverse. 
I suffered more from the cold wind of March 
in this country, than I have during the win- 
ter in latitude thirty-six. The great vicissi- 








more sensibly than the difference of four 
and a half degrees of northern latitude. Dy- 
ring this portion of the year, rheumatic 
complaints, and a great variety of chronic 
diseases, make their appearance in the low- 
er country. 

During the summer, the great heat upon 
the prairies rarefies the air, and creates a 
constant current of wind from the gulf; and 
during the months of winter, owing to the 
snow upon the mountains, the air of these 
regions is more dense than that of the lower 
countries, especially in the gulf, which gives 
rise to a north and north-western wind at 
this season of the year: so that the winds 
alternate from the south to the north-west 
as the seasons vary. ‘The breeze of sum- 


| mer commences about nine o’clock in the 


morning, as it requires from the rising of 
the sun to this time to take from the air and 
earth the chill of night, and destroy the 
equilibrium between the atmosphere of the 
gulf and the prairies, and continues until the 
shades of night have again restored the 
equipoise. ‘The wind, from October to 


| April, frequently blows from the east and 


north-east, and as it sweeps over the marsh- 
es of Louisiana, eomes loaded with pesti- 
lence. 

The summer nights of Texas are prover- 
bial for their beauty. ‘The sky is seldom 
otherwise than very clear, and the moon 
and stars, shining with a silver luster, throw 
a soft mellow light over the earth, that, 
from some mysterious sympathy in our na- 


_ture, awakens feelings of calm reflection, 


much akin to melancholy. I have traveled 
at the hour of midnight over the plains to 
avoid the heat of the sun, at a time when 
the silence of nature was perfect, and as I 
looked over the beautiful garden of the earth, 
spread out before me like a rose-bed, and 
there surveyed the heavens, lit up with 
their million lamps, I could scarce resist 
the impression that I had wandered off to 
the land of the fairies, and that Oberon and 
his train ware laughing at me from every 
flower, and dancing around me in every 
moon-beam. The nights, until the latter 
end of July, are so cool that a blanket is ne- 
cessary for comfort, but during the remain- 
der of summer, they are much more warm 
and sultry. Sleep at such times is neither 
sound nor refreshing. In the lower coun- 
try , it is unsafe to be exposed to the hea- 
vy dews and night-air, at any time during 


tudes of the climate affected the system! the summer season ; for they are frequently 
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the cause of disease, as I know from sad 
experience. 

Were I asked my opinion of the health 
of Texas, in a comparative point of view, 
I would say that the lower country, from the 
Trinity to the Colorado, is as sickly, to say 
the least of it, as the most unhealthy por- 
tions of Louisiana; that, between the ‘Trin- 
ity and Sabine, it is as salubrious as the 
most healthy parts of this State; and that, 
west of the Colorado, and from this river to 
the Rio de las Neuces, even down to the 
coast, no southern country is more free from 
disease. It might be added, as a general 
remark, that the country becomes more 
healthy at any point as you recede from the 


gulf. 
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THE DEAD STUDENT. 


As standing by a new made bier, 
And musing on the form before me, 
I could not check the swelling tear— 
I could not crush the thoughts that o’er me 
Rushed like a torrent, till the brain 
Throb’d -wildly—ay, but throb’d in vain ! 
It could not bid tne grief depart, 
That raged like madness in the heart— 
It could not bid proud passion, peace ! 
It could not bid the memory cease 
Of friendship blighted—hopes then fled— 
It could not stir the stark, cold dead! 


There was a calmness on that brow, 
A softness round the dark-fringed eye— 
Oh, God! it seems before me now ! 
So stern a power hath Memory, 
It brings that scene unto me still, 
As when, beside the coffined clay, 
; I felt the sentence through me thrill, 
Tis thus that all must pass away! 
I gazed upon that visage then, 
And marked the fixed, serene, cold look: 
Oh, how unlike the aspect when 
It lived, and breathed, and moved, and spoke, 
And men on every accent hung, 
And every feature seemed a tongue 
That, quivering quick and warm, exprest 
The feelings burning in the breast! 
I gazed upon that fixed, cold look, 
And spoke—yet scarce knew what I spoke; 
It might be, thus: 
Sleep on, sleep on! 
Thy strife on earth is past; 
Thy requiem rings—thy hopes have flown, 
Like mists before the blast, 
That even now was o’er thee driven, 
And now is in the far-off heaven. 


1839. ] Original Papers.—The Dead Student. 





Sleep on! thy clay-cold bed is drest— 
No dreams, to-night, can mar thy rest! 


But, nay! Up! up! Thy soul inspire 
With themes of godlike thought ! 

Awake! Was not Promethean fire 
With that spare frame inwrought ? 

I ve seen it in thee, flashing high ! 

I ’ve marked it glancing in thine eye, 

When mortals struck for mortal sway 

And thou wert panting for the fray ! 


Arise! and see before thee set 
Ambition’s wreaths unpulled ; 
There are some palms of victory yet 
As bright as e’er were culled! 
Then, up, and join the war of mind! 
He must not slumber who would find 
The pledge of victory—glory’s bough, 
And twine it firmly round his brow! 


Ah, no !—What though thy soul retained 
Some sparks of that proud stock— 

A greater than the Titan chained 
Prometheus to the rock! 

A greater—not a prouder wing, 

For pride is but a human thing— 

Has waved o’er thy aspiring head— 

Thou canst not rise !—the sequel’s said ! 


Sleep on! Life’s fountain and its streams 
Are dry—to flow no more! 

Childhood and manhood—hopes and dreams— 
Thy cravings now are o’er! 

And here thou liest—a stark, cold form— 

What now to thee is strife or storm 

Of mind ?—thy panting soul has gone— 

The goal—not glory—has been won! 


Not glory? Ay, a brighter glory 

May rest upon thee now, 
Than history or tradition hoary 

E’er gave to mortal brow ; 
There have been men—the gods of men! 
Frail deities of harp or pen— 
But what were these to one like thee, ~ 
If thou art what thou now should’st be! 


Sleep on, frail tegument, sleep on ! 

Thy light hath passed away, 
To light that needs no noonday sun 

To gild it into day. 
Like thine own taper’s borrowed gleam, 
With us it was a radiant beam ; 
Like that, extinguished here, its flight 
Speeds to its source—eternal light ! 


Ambition was thy ruling star— 
Ambition ?>—and for what? 

To win men’s hearts and spread afar 
The realms of truth and thought. 

And oh! ’t is glory to believe 

The thoughts which minds like thine conceive, 
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Tho’ lost on nailed may still be woven ere was a merry-hearted, good- 
With the pure thoughts of God, in heaven! |natured, pretty little body; caring more for 
Sleep on, sleep on! Lo! heavy-hearted, | doughnuts and mince pies, than for books 
Thus our adieu we tell; ‘or science. Her grandmother was an old 
Bright spirit of the young departed, | Dutch lady, presiding over a substantial 
Hear this, our last farewell ! farm, in Duchess county, in the State of 
We mourn thee in thine early day, |New-York. Her son Martin resided with 
But oh! we would not wake that clay, ‘her, and the old lady thought him the exact 


Nor chain again to this gross clod 


counterpart of her worthy husband, long 
The spirit purified with God ! 


‘since dead. This, according to Granny 
Cincinnati: O. *.* | Van Sunderland’s creed, was saying vo- 
lumes in his praise. Martin, or cousin 
| Martin, as we called him, he being a cousin 
eee | of my mother’s, was a plain, honest farmer; 
REMINISCENCES OF A LADY. etal of nothing but his daughter and his 
MY SCHOOLMATES! NUMBER FIVE: my putcm cov-|crops. Having lost his wife when Alida 


SIN. | was an infant, his mother had taken charge 

ee ee \of her. ‘The old lady had relaxed her dis- 
rot dy kiss « ropes. . 

Need 2 body frown ?”? cipline very materially since the time she 


|had brought up her own family of six 
‘*Do, Granny! dosay yes! You do not | daughters, all of whom had married and 
know how good I will be, if you will only settled comfortably in life, without even 
let me go to boarding school.”’ the advantages of French and music. They, 
‘* Yaw! yaw! and bring home enough | poor girls, had been doomed to the igno- 
French airs and nonsense to make us all | minious employment of making butter, pies 
uncomfortable and yourself disagreeable all | and cake, of being taught housewifery, so 
your life. No, child! I want no French | that their husbands were obliged to sit in 
pollyvooing about me.” _comfortable homes, and of having the mis- 
‘But, Granny, I will not talk French fortune of being happy without accomplish- 
and be silly. 1 will come home and learn | ments! Poor ignorant creatures! Man 
Dutch, and only speak French when it is of them died in the mistaken belief that 
absclutely necessary. You know how sor-.|‘* woman’s province is home.”’ They little 
ry you was last spring for that poor fellow knew the pleasure of having their house 
who stayed here so long, and could not | crammed full of useless furniture and as use- 
speak either Dutch or English.”’ less company; of frequenting crowded water- 
‘‘Yaw! he was an honest man, though | ing places; and the glory of conversing with 
he was a Frenchman;”’ and the goede vrow | Italian Signors, French Counts, and Eng- 
turned on her heel, rather more in favor of lish Lords. But I have digressed. 
French than before thinking of the French-| I was saying, Alida was not brought up 
man. in the mistaken manner of her aunts; neither 
Alida Van Sunderland was as pretty a| was she allowed the other extreme; but at 
little Dutch girl as you would wish to see. | the time I mention, her education was at a 
By Dutch girl, it must not be supposed that |stand. She understood the mysteries of 
she bore any resemblance to the raw-boned | neither the kitchen, the boudoir, or the 
German girls of this city. Alida was de-|schoolroom. She would have been that 
scended from some of the first settlers of | most disagreeable of all things, a ‘‘ spoiled 
New Amsterdam, who, it will be recollect- | child,”’ if indulgence could have spoiled her. 
ed, were jolly Hollanders. Herrosy cheeks | But though her grand-mother humored and 
and tidy person alone testified of her origin. | her father petted her, she was at the age of 
Her pretty little feet and ancles, and the | ‘thirteen a kind-hearted gentle little girl.— 
airy gracefulness of her slight form, might |The cause of this was perhaps in a meas- 
vie with the most approved Parisian belle.|ure owing to her intimacy with Philip 
The arch humor of her eyes evinced as | Rhinelander, aneighbor’s son. Philip was 
little of the phlegmatic coldness of her an- | the youngest of a large family of children, 
cestors, as the ringing clearness of her voice | all of whom were girls. His father, a plain 
seemed capable of grunting forth their un- | farmer, was desirous that his only son, the 
pronounceable words. In short, Alida Van | pride of the household, should become a 
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great man; Y sccodlinghy, as soon as mn Neiia| 
deemed capable, Philip had been placed 
under the tuition of the clergyman, who 
lived near. He had so far profited by his 
instruction that at the time our story opens 
he was prepared to enter college. He was 
now sixteen years of age, a tall, awkward 
outh, as is commonly the case with boys 
of that period of life. He had the most 
exalted opinion of the wit, beauty, and good- 
ness of Alida; but at the same time he had 
sense enough to see that she needed to go 
from home to receive polish in manner and 
education. It was along while before the 
united efforts of Alida and Philip could in- 
duce the old lady and cousin Martin to con- 
sent that Alida might go to boarding-school, 
and especially a French one. Alida had 
fixed upon the school of Madame L., not 
from any preference to the lady herself, 
for she had never seen her; but because 
she had seen me ; and our relationship, how- 
ever distant, made her feel a disposition to 
be at the same school. At length, after 
teazing most unmercifully, a reluctant as- 
sent was given, and, shortly after Philip 
entered college, Alida became a member of 
our school. 


My pen would become a fountain of tears, | 
if I were to attempt to relate the trials of 
poor, petted Alida, during her novitiate at | 
Her letters home | 


large boarding school. 
were so pathetic, and her homesickness so 
direful, as expressed in them, that Granny 
Van Sunderland would cry by the hour, as 


two-thirds of the time was occupied i 

wiping and replacing these said Semis 
However, things soon wore a brighter as- 
pect. 


interspersed with French phrases and witty | 


remarks about the old homestead; which | i 
did not please the old lady, as she could 
not understand the first, and was particu-| 


But on the 


larly attached to the latter. 
whole, they showed great improvement. 


Four years glided by. Alida had not 
been at home during all this time, and with | 
the exception of three annual visits from her 
father, she had not seen any friends from 
She was now seventeen; and when 
her father came to remove her from school, | 
he looked with parental pride on the ani- 
mated and intelligent countenance of his 


home. 


daughter. 


— eae nD of a Lad, y 


| and child. 
she pored over them with her spectacles—_| 


by the way, it must be remembered that} 


Her letters became more cheerful, | 
and before the close of the year, they were | 
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Great preperiGens were made at home 
to receive this pet of her fond parents. The 
old-fashioned parlor was repainted, recar- 
peted, and renovated in every particular.— 
‘The piano, sofa, and chairs, from the city, 
were all arranged by the grandmother, but 
re-arranged by Philip, who had now returned 
from college. He, too, had altered mate- 
rially in four years ; ; but only in appearance 
and manners. He still possessed the same 
simplicity of thought and feeling, the same 
candor of speech and sentiment, and the 
same purity of heart and motives. He had 
hastened over to Mr. Van Sunderland’s as 
soon as he arrived home, where he became 
a still greater favorite, by his inquiries about 
Alida and his attentions to the old lady. He 
placed the piano in the best situation, hung 
the paintings in the best light, and arranged 
the flower stands tastily, with flowers from 
his sister’s garden; he succeeded in making 
the **big parlor,” an old-fashioned room, 
look something like a modern drawing room. 
Very much in the manner that old bache- 
lors put on new wigs and flourish small 
canes, to make themselves appear like 
young fops. 

It was a delightful afternoon in May, 
when Alida Van Sunderland arrived with 
her father at the home of her childhood. 
Her grandmother stood with open arms to 
receive her, and, as she pressed the darling 
of her heart to her bosom, tears of pleasure 
fell in showers from the eyes of both parent 
The venerable old lady fervently 
blessed the youthful creature who was re- 
stored to her in additional beauty and intel- 
n| ligence, and felt repaid for the sacrifice 
she had made in parting with her. They 
were talking very fast and very loud, when 
Alida, happening to glance towards the door, 
saw a young man gazing at her attentively. 
| Upon catching her eye, he advanced, say- 
ing, ‘*Excuse me, Alida; but you were so 
busy, I did not like to interrupt you; and 
| besides, I was nearly petrified with aston- 

ishment by the change that has taken place 
|in your appearance.” 

The change these words produced on 
Alida was to electrify, not petrify. Her 
simple joyous tone was immediately modi- 
fied to a most Frenchified accent, and, look- 
ing at him with as much sang froid as she 
could assume, she said, ** And whom may 
I have the pleasure of addressing ?”’ 

Her grandmother, who did not notice the 
_ young lady’s constrained manner, cried out, 
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‘Why, child, do you not remember Philip 
Rhinelander! Well, I do not wonder; boys 
do grow so fast.” 

Philip, who had advanced with both 
hands extended, looked mortified and em- 
barrassed, and especially, when Alida said | 








He found Alida practising an English bal. 





lad. It was the first time he had heard her 7 


sing naturally, and withsimplicity, although, 
when no one was present but her parents, 
she would sing so sweetly and touchingly, 
that even her grandmother would forget her 


carelessly, ‘I do recollect something of a knitting, and close her eyes while listening, 


neighbor by that name,” 


commenced thrumming upon it. 


she said, ‘‘ Well, I am sure I shall die in| unusually fair. 
I must persuade | warm, and the darkened room showed to 
Then | 


this horrid gloomy place. 
papa to alter this antique house.”’ 
turning to her grandmother, who, fortunate- 


ly, was too deaf to hear the foregoing speech, | 


‘‘Ma chere grandmamma, how is society 
around here, a present.” 

‘‘Shaw! shaw, child! what are you gab- 
bling about! 
while I see about getting supper.’ 

Philip did try to talk to her, but his com- 


panion spoke French so fast and so foolish- | 
ly, that he soon asked her to play and sing | 


asong. She sat down at the instrument, 
after much persuasion, and commenced an 
Italian bravura, which she performed with 
so much spirit, that Philip, who, unfortu- 
nately, understood not a word of Italian, 
fairly felt induced to stop his ears, lest he 
should be so overpowered with the melody, 
as to be obliged to leave the room in anago- 
ny of transport. 

But it is as needless as impossible to re- 
late all the airs and graces of Alida Van 
Sunderland, for the first few months after 
her return from school. In the main, she 
was a good-hearted, agreeable, accomplished 
girl, and such she appeared at home among 


Philip, dear, talk to Alida, | 





| 


at the same time | It was much earlier than she expected Phi- |~ 
moving towards the piano and opening it, | | lip, (for she anticipated his visits with no | 
Presently | little anxiety) as the day previous had been ~ 
The weather was very | 7 


advantage the interesting countenance of Ali- 
da, as it varied with the emotions of her 
heart. Her hair was parted simply upon 
her brow, and her pretty figure showed 
well, wrapped in a loose white dress or 
wrapper. Philip stole gently into the room, 
and threw himself on the sofa by an uno- 
pened window. Her simple dress and un- 
affected song became her so well, that Phi- 
lip began to feel a little twinge of regret 
that he was going so soon. Alida finished 


her song, and commenced a lively waltz.— 








her own immediate family ; but to Philip | 
her affectation was intolerable, and after two | 
months’ trial, he was not sorry to again | 


leave home to complete his studies in the | 


city of New-York. Notwithstanding his 


disappointment in Alida, while he remained | 


in her neighborhood, he went daily to her 
father’s house. He always returned home 
in a bad humor; yet, if a storm prevented 
his going, he wandered about restless and 


uneasy, and was sure to be at Cousin Mar- | 
tin’s an hour earlier than usual the next) 


day. The day before leaving home he rode 
over to bid *“‘ Granny good bye,”’ 


dwelt more on Alida, for whom he imagined 


he felt not the least partiality, than‘on the | 


old lady, whom he revered so highly. 


a duty in- | 
cumbent on him, he said to himself, while | 
(so strangely are we constituted)his thoughts | 





Suddenly rising, and continuing the air with 
her voice, she placed her hands on her 
waist, and flew round the room with aston- 
ishing rapidity, totally unconscious of the 
presence of any one. After innumerable 
evolutions, her voice failed her, and she was 
continuing her dance without music, when 
Philip caught the air where she left it, and 
commenced whistling. Alida staggered to 
the sofa to recover herself, and ascertain the 
intruder, when she was caught in some per- 
son’s arms, and a hearty kiss imprinted on 
her cheek. Her senses returned immedi- 


| diately, and starting from him, the fire flash- 


ing from her eyes, and the warm blood 
rushing, to her cheeks, until her whole face 
was scarlet. She attempted to speak, but 
the words were choked, and bursting into 
tears, she sobbed aloud. Philip was shocked 
at his impetuosity, and in vain attempted to 
apologize. He was young and inexpe- 
rienced ; and the very emotion that an old- 
er and more practised person would have 
made the foundation of forgiveness, made 
him awkward and silent. After a few mo- 
ments of embarrassed silence, he took her 
hand, and speaking in low tones to her, 
said, ** Miss Van Sunderland, I dare not ask 
forgiveness for my imprudent conduct, at 
which you are so justly displeased, but I as- 
sure you I will never again intrude myself 
in your presence, without your express com- 
mand. I leave here to-morrow, and will 
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probably. never again reside in this portion. 


of the country ; so do not let the fear of see- 
ing me deter you from visiting at my fa- 
ther’s house. And allow me the privilege 
of an old friend and playmate, to advise you 
to be always what you have been this morn- 
ing—that is, Alida Van Sunderland, not 


Mademoiselle Alide, as you have hitherto | 


been.”” He dropped her hand, left the 
house, mounted his horse, and forgot. his 
errand, until his mother asked him what the 
goede vrow said to him. 

Alida cried bitterly after Philip had gone, 
but whether because he kissed her, or be- 
cause he left her, I am not at liberty to dis- 
close. To do Alida justice, she immediate- 
ly took Philip’s advice, and laid aside her 
airs and graces, and became her own sweet 
simple self. 

In the course of time Philip visited home, 
but he never went to cousin Martin’s.— 
The goede vrow wondered, and cousin Mar- 
tin looked grave whenever his name was 
mentioned. Both ascribed it to New-York 
manners, namely : cutting country acquaint- 
ances, a fashion not confined, I presume, to 
the citizens of New-York. 

Five years had passed away, during 
which time Alida had refused some of the 
best offers in the county, and still remained 
unmarried. She had gone two successive 
winters to New-York, but got homesick, 
and returned in six weeks. She began to 
talk of being an old maid, and can we 
wonder that single blessedness stared her in 
the face, when she had attained the advanced 
age of twenty-two, and when nearly all her 
classmates and companions were either mar- 
ried or engaged. 

About this time the goede old vrow, who 
had long been getting feeble, was taken ve- 
ry ill, and became putulant and obstinate.— 
She grew childish, with the united weight 
of infirmity and disease, and insisted that 
Philip should be sent for. Alida endea- 
vored to dissuade her, but opposition only 
made her more obstinate; and Alida was 
compelled to write to him. Her pride re- 
volted at writing the command, that alone 
was wanting to bring back her old friend 
and lover, as she inwardly felt him to be.— 
The few lines she dispatched to him were 
couched in the most distant and frigid terms, 
but Philip looked not at the terms, so that 
the order was given. He came, if not on 
wings of love, at least as rapidly, in these 
days of steam-engines. 
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When I last saw Alida Van Sunderland, 
jit was at the old homestead. When I en- 
'tered, she was superintending the family 
baking, with the little Martin in her arms. 
She was a notable, good-humored house- 
wife, and her husband a ei-devant doctor 
and good farmer, When I left her, she 
‘was leaning on the arm of her husband, 
smiling us a long adieu. Cousin Martin 
'was seated on the front stoop, with a chub- 
| by little fellow on his knee, with a stick in 
| his mouth, gravely imitating his grandfather 
‘smoke his pipe. 


Ai 8. VE ¥. 
| 

—~—- 

EPITAPHS. 


I HAvE a particular affection for epitaphs. 
I have ever made them my delighted study, 
and dearly like them all, after their degree, 
good, bad, and indifferent. “For it is meet 
that the marble, like the men whom it com- 
memorates, should speak a various language. 
1 say I like them all, and I can easily ex- 
cuse their faults, if they are not too glaring 
and utterly incongruous to the spirit of the 
| subject and the scene. 

There are few amusements that afford me 
more delight, than rambling at leisure like 
another Old Mortality, through some retired 
and solitary place of graves, and reading the 
'last mementoes of the dead. An old tomb- 
stone, say of some centuries, covered with 
|moss and lichen, is a perfect treasure to me ; 
andI pore, with the utmost gusto, over those 
quaint epitaphs that are clad in the rusty 
vestments of antiquity. ‘They seem to me 
to be a kind of legacy from a past age—a 
mystic link connecting us with times gone 
by, and conveying us back by solemn agso- 
ciations to the once bustling and jostling 
generation, whose vacant places we now 
occupy. 

Yet let it not be understood that I am in- 
different as to the literary merit of an epitaph. 
I am really sorry to see this species of wri- 
ting so much neglected. For it is a field 
that affords no small scope for the exercise 
of talent. 

It requires genius to write a good epitaph, 
and not genius only, but tact and taste, an 
idea of propriety and a fine sense of the 
sublime and beautiful. Bonaparte evinced 
this when he substituted in place of a turgid 
eulogy to the great French general, the proud 
name of ‘‘Turenne!” There is an epitaph 
39 
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after this fashion i in the vente of the Escu- | 
rial ; and to the Spaniard there could scaree- | 
ly have been a more stirring inscription than | 
the bare name of — ** Carolus V.”’ 

We have ever admired the epitaph of the 
great architect, Sir Christopher Wren, in 
Westminster abbey ; one equally expressive 
and sublime, reposing as that distinguished 
artist does amidst the splendid productions 
of his genius. 





“ Si queris monumentum, circumspice !” 


The gifted rival of Shakspeare is there 
also happily commemorated by the line 


“© rare Ben Jonson !” 


He was himself excellent at this kind of 
writing, and we are indebted to him for two 
as beautiful epitaphs as there are in the lan- 
guage. I will copy one on the sister of Sir 
Philip Sidney, although perhaps it may be 
familiar to the reader. 

“ Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies the subject of each verse ; 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 


Learned, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


As I am in the humor of copying I will | 
trouble the reader with another upon the 
unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica ; 
who having mortgaged his kingdom to the | 
London Jews to ‘‘ raise the wind,”’ died at 
last within the limits of the King’s Bench. 





“ The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley slaves and Kings; 
But Theodore this moral learned ere dead, 
Fate poured this lesson on his living head; 
Bestowed a Kingdom and denied him bread.” 


It was a happy thought that engraved the | 
Binomial Theorem on the tomb of Newton. 
Archimedes gave orders that a sphere con- 
taining a cylinder should be placed upon 
his tomb, with the equation expressing the 
proportion between them; which was one 
of his numerous discov eries. This is as it 
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J will adindlintt with the humorous epi- 


| taph of Stephen the fiddler, who was some- 
what memorable for beating time to his mu- 
| sic. 


** Stephen and time are now both even, 
Stephen beat time and time beat Stephen.” 


B. 


—pg-—— 
ON A MINIATURE. 


Ir God to man denies the skill to trace 

The heart’s affection in the living face, 

Can from the shadow she an image gain, 

Who, copying from the substance, strove in vain? 


By the mute canvass or the marble cold, 

Can love be sung, or burning thoughts be told? 
Where are the touch, the tone, the speaking eye, 
The joyous laugh or agonizing sigh? 


No thought ethereal can the magic art 

Of sculpture to its studied forms impart; 

The fading light and varying shade combined, 
But show Apollo dumb and Venus blind. 


Yet Fancy’s pencil every fault amends, 

And Memory’s colors with the artist’s blends ; 
Each feature touches with a living hue, 

And to the loved one makes his image true. 


Oh Memory! thou mirror of the past, 

On thy bright surface every shade is cast; 

A sister’s smile, a mother’s murmuring prayer, 
And maiden’s tear, are all reflected there. 


Thou art no flatterer; no deceptive light 

Can charm the vision with a rainbow bright; 
But sorrow lingers on the trembling ray, 
And pleasure lightly quivering flits away. 


Cincinnati: O. G. L. S 


_——_ 


PARTIALITY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CLINTON BRADSHAW.” 


As Death and old Nick were traveling together, 
Both facing the sterms of our cold winter weather, 
And helping each other, as friends ought to do, 


should be—making a man’s deeds tell their | Though the cold made old Nick the more slack of the two, 


own story. Such inscriptions as these can- 
not lie. 

There is a beautiful Latin distich which | 
I have picked up somewhere, I forget where, | 
and I know not to whom it was inseribed. | 
If itis not an Augustan, the sentiment is at 
least worthy of Rome’s best days. It is 
the epitaph of a young wife, and she is rep- | 
resented as thus addressing her husband, 


“ Immatura peri, sed tu felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos.”’ 





| They came where a Hornbook, a friend of them both, 
| Had lain up in sickness, or lain down in sloth; 

“O ho, sir,” said Death, “ is this you, my dear zany? 
I’ll spare you as yet, you have sent me so many; 
Both in science and art, you ’re the friend I confide in ; 


_ You ’ve the science of death, with the sly art of hidin’.. 


With permission, Sir Satan, we ’1] spare him awhile”— 


“1m perfectly willing,” said Nick, with a smile; 


| Farewell, dearest doetor, send patients to me, 


| And when we meet at my house, I I] be patient to thee.” 
| “ Ha, ha,” laughed the doctor, enjoying the sport, 
| “ *Tis a blessing indeed, sirs, to have friends at court.” 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 


THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 
CLIMATE: WINDS: STORMS: TRAVEL: DROUGRTs: 
INUNDATIONS: AGRICULTURE: THE CAMEL: 
THE CROCODILE: ET CETERA. 


BY JAMES SS. BUCKINGHAM. 


Tue climate of Egypt is usually regard- | 


ed by Europeans as excessively hot: but 
this is an error. Egypt does not lie within 
the tropics, but the whole country is situ- 
ated within the temperate zone. ‘To one 
from the north of Europe, the ordinary tem- 
perature would appear very warm; to an 
inhabitant of India it would seem quite cold ; 
while I, who have lived in both, call the 
climate temperate, and consider it as exactly 
suited to produce the highest and most fa- 
vorable development of human nature, both 
mental and physical. The succession of 
the seasons takes place there just as it does 
in all countries north of the equator. In 
that respect, there is nothing peculiar. The 
lowest point to which the thermometer falls 
is from twenty-five to thirty of Fahrenheit. 
Frost is very rare, and when it does take 
place, it continues but for a few hours, be- 
ing quickly dispelled by the beams of the 
morning sun. The highest degree of heat 
is 90 degrees; the thermometer very sel- 
dom rises over that degree. The vicissi- 
tudes of the climate are not so great as those 
which I am told you frequently experience 
in Washington. 


* This is the second of the several Lectures on 
Egypt, delivered in New-York by Mr. Bucxine- 


HAM, the distinguished Oriental Traveler, and re- | 


et for the New-York Observer, 


Its perusal 


as intereated us very much, and enlightened us | 


upon several topics with regard to which we were 
in the dark; and we trust that our readers will 
derive a like pleasure and benefit from it. The 
land of the Pharaohs is a portion of the earth, a 
correct description of which, at this day, cannot 
fail to entertain every mind at all conversant-with 
Scripture History: and that Mr. Buckingham’s 
descriptions of this, anc other parts of the Ancient 
World, are correct, wonderful as some of them 
appear, we have yet heard no good cause of doubt 
assigned.—En, Hrsprrian, 


Egypt is a very pleasant | 


‘country to inhabit, provided you can avoid 
‘too much exposure to the sun. There is a 
delightful blandness and softness in the ait, 
and, though the climate is warm, it is not 
oppressive ; and it is not just to denominate 
Egypt a hot country. 
The chief peculiarities of the climate 
consist in the prevailing winds, and in the 
absence of rain. In most countries the 
wind is exceedingly variable, blowing from 
every quarter of the compass, and that in so 
uncertain a manner that no man can tell to- 
day what wind will prevail to-morrow. ‘The 
only general exceptions to this state of 
things are found within the tropics, where 
the monsoons prevail, and nearer the equa- 
tor, where the trade winds blow steadily in 
one direction. In Egypt, however, the 
wind is not variable as in Europe and Ame- 
rica. They have but two winds there, one 
from the north and the other from the south, 
which divide the year between them, though 
‘not in equal proportions. ‘The north wind 
prevails for ten months, the south for two. 
The former. is most favorable to health and 
for the general purposes of navigation; the 
other is remarkable for its effect on animal 
life. ‘The first was called by the ancients 


the Etesian wind; it has now a name among 


the natives, signifying winds of the north. 
The winds bring health and vigor on their 
wings. They are cool and refreshing, like 
the sea breezes in the West India islands. 
Coming from Macedonia and Thrace, they 
'pass over Mount T'aurus, and the snow clad 
‘top of the Cretan Ida, and sweeping thence 
across the Mediterranean Sea, they bring 
into Egypt a refreshing coolness which ren- 
‘ders them peculiarly welcome to the inhab- 
jitants. So anxious are they for this enjoy- 
‘ment, that they construct their houses with 
|a view to obtaining it. They are built with 
flat roofs, in the center of which there is a 
i square elevation inclosed on three sides and 
‘leaving the other open, like what is called 
the companion hatchway on board a ship. 
| This opening is always towards the north, 
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and nouaien like a funnel or ventless to 
catch the desired breeze, which is carried 
down by pipes and let off by valves and 
cocks into every apartment of their dwell- 
ings; and the inmates, when gathered in 
their domestic associations, sit round about 
these openings in the same way, though for 
an opposite reason, that we do round the 
fire-side. ‘The ventillation thus produced 
conduces equally to health and pleasure ; 
and my wonder has been, why a similar 
practice does not prevail in all warm coun- 
tries. 

The Etesian winds, while thus favorable 
to the general health, are of equal advan- 
tage in the navigation of the Nile; and as 
they prevail during so large a portion of the 
year, strikingly evince the beneficence of 
Providence. ‘lhe Nile is not influenced, 
like our rivers and yours, by tides from the 
Ocean. ‘The great Oceanic tide, by its al- 
ternate ebb and flow, produces on great ri- 
vers an effect favorable to their navigation. 
These effects are common to the rivers of 
America, Africa and India; 
tend for a considerable distance from the 
mouths of those streams, vessels are enabled 
by this assistance to ascend them without 
and even against the wind. 
the Mediterranean, it must be remembered 
that there is no regular tide rising and fall- 
ing at fixed hours as elsewhere. When 
indeed the wind has continued long to blow 
in one direction, a slight tide is perceptible ; . 
but even then the water does not rise a foot, 


tween the 
island of Eubeea or Negropont, where there 
are four changes of tide in twenty-four 
hours. This absence of tide would render 
; the Nile unnavigable, were it not for the 
north winds. ‘These not only supply the 
defect, but as long as they prevail, render 
the navigation of that river more uniform 
and certain than that of any other. 
cending the river, you have a current of 
seven or eight miles an hour against you, 
to meet which you must provide a boat with 
tall masts, ample yards, and great compass 
of canvass. By this means you are enabled, 
by the steady impetus of the north wind, 
not only to resist the current, but to make 
good ten miles an hour in the opposite di- 
rection; thus in fact effecting a passage 
through the water of eighteen miles an hour. 
The boats are built sharp i in the bows, with 
a small draught of water, and are thus en- 


and as they ex- | 
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(ae 
abled to skim over the ilies wail feel j Ina 
less degree the force of the current. But 
when you wish to descend the river, you of 
course reverse this state of things. You 
load the vessel as deeply as you can, so that 
the current may have as strong a hold upon 
it as possible; you place her side in an an- 
gle to the stream, with a view to the same 
object; and finally, you reduce the sail, and 
in sea phrase, **make all snug.’’ ‘There 
may therefore be seen upon the Nile, what 
can be seen no where else, save under the 
power of steam, vessels passing each other 
in opposite directions under the same wind 
and the same current, and traveling with 
equal ease and speed up and down the river. 
For all these reasons the Etesian or north- 
ern winds are dear to the Egyptians. 

I have said that during two months of the 
year the South wind prevails. ‘The ordina- 
ry name of this formidable wind is Simoon. 
It is called in Arabie Sumyed, the wind of 
the desert, and by another title, which sig- 
nifies the wind of fifty days. It is remark- 
able for its suffocating heat, and no less so 
for its enervating effects on the constitution. 
No inhabitant of a northern clime who has 


never traveled in these countries, can form 


But throughout | 


any adequate idea of the power of the Si- 
moon in completely unstringing the human 
system and oppressing the frame with a 
painful sense of languor and lassitude. It 
produces a state of feeling which explains a 
proverb common among the Hindoos, ‘It 


|is better to sit than to stand; it is better to 


save in one spot, whieh is in the strait be- | 
mainland of Greece and the | 


lie than-to sit; but to sleep is the best of 
all’’~a saying which very well exemplifies 


_the grammarian’s degrees of comparison, 


positive, comparative, and superlative. Du- 


'ring the prevalence of this visitation, the 


ehief object with every body is to wear 
away the time. ‘These qualities in the 


southern wind are occasioned by its passing 
over the vast deserts which lie south of 


In as- | 


Egypt and Nubia. So great is the heat 
which it contracts while passing over these 
burning wastes, that it feels upon your 
cheek like a blast from the mouth of a fur- 
nace. Itaffects alike all animal life. Both 
man. and beast wither under its power. 
Those who can afford to live without any 
active employment, shut themselves up and 
retire within the most secret parts of their 
houses; while the poorer classes, whose 
necessity obliges them to labor, do it in such 
areluctant and sluggish manner, that I do 
not believe there is as much work done 
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through all Egypt during the two months 
in which these winds prevail, as is accom- 
plished i in one week at a different season of 
the year. In crossing the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Simoon loses a portion of its heat, 
in consequence of which its deleterious ef- 
fects are in some degree mitigated when it 
reaches the shores of Sicily and Italy, where 
it is known by the name of the Sirocco, or 
south east wind. ‘The Italians and Sicili- 
ans are so affected by its prevalence, that 
they are disabled from doing any thing with 
the accustomed spirit or success; and so 
well is this fact understood, that the preva- 
lence of the Sirocco furnishes a standing 
excuse for failures and defects of all kinds. 
If a poem proves flat, if a play has no plot, | 
a picture no composition, a statue no grace, 
an amatory epistle no tenderness; the au- 
thors shrug their shoulders and ask, “ what 
would you haye—it was done in the Siroe- 
co.” If among the vivid and enthusiastic 
Italians, and after traversing half the length 
of the Mediterranean Sea, this wind is still 
able to produce such effects, you may judge 
what it must be in Egypt, where it comes 
fresh from the face of the desert. And 
again, if in Egyp its effects be such as I 
have described, what must this wind be 
when encountered on the deserts themselves? 
I have myself, on three occasions, been ex- | 
posed to its effects in such a situation; and 
so terrific did they prove, that, although in 
early life I have seen danger in almost every | 
shape, I have beheld nothing half so appal- 
ing. 
In some part of the desert the sand is soft | 
and movable ; so much so, that a track of a 
caravan remains but a short time visible, be- | 
ing almost immediately effaced by the sligh- | 
test passing breeze. And here I may men- | 
tion that the insecurity of persons and prop- 
erty throughout all the East has retarded | 
the improvement of the convenience of tra- 
velling to such a degree, that there is through- 
out all Turkey no such thing as a road made 
and built for the purpose of traveling ; noth- | 
ing of what we understand by the term a 
highway. Hence the spaces which inter-| 
vene between large cities, such as Cairo and 
Jerusalem, for example, or Aleppo and Bag- | 
dad, are all passed over by caravans. A 
caravan is only a name for an immense as- 
semblage of travelers, making a journey in 
company for the sake of mutual protection. | 
The different groups who are to make up | 
this company assemble at some common | 


iia ous, as a baie w ail do which is to 
sail under convoy. Having often been on 
board such fleets, the resemblance very for- 
cibly struck me. At Cairo, in the spring, 
a large caravan sets out for Jerusalem. No- 
tice is given by the Governor of the city, 
SIX W eeks beforehand, of the day on which 
the caravan is to start. A public proclama- 
tion is made, requiring all who wish to go 
to send notice within that time to a certain 
office in the city, stating the number of 
camels they intend to take with them, and 
giving the requisite security that they will 
furnish themselves with an adequate supply 
of provisions and water. ‘These are laid in 
at an established rate, so as to secure a sur- 
plus to meet contingencies. In the caravan 
which I accompanied, there were five thou- 
sand camels, besides five or six hundred 
dremedaries—an animal nearly resembling 


‘the camel, but bearing no burdens, and be- 


ing employed chiefly on account of its speed. 
‘The number of pilgrims was about ten thou- 
sand. ‘The conducting of such an army as 


‘this through a desert country, where it is 


exposed to hostile attacks, requires of course 
a system of discipline, an acknowledged 
leader, and some slight degree of coercion, 
When the merchandize has all been arran- 


ged and placed on the camels, when the re- 
_quisite quantity of water has been inclosed 


in skins, and the necessary amounts of bread, 


flour, coffee and butter have been prepared 


and made ready for carriage, the whole as- 
semblage gets under way and performs a 
slight journey of two or three hours. It 
then encamps, posts are established around 


| it, where a strict watch is maintained, a set 


of signals is agreed upon; and the orders of 
the Chief, who occupies the post of a Com- 


_modore, and whose will is law, are convey-~ 
_ed by a sort of telegraph. 


At. day-break a 


| cannon fires, all rise, and a certain time is 


occupied in solemn prayer, in which every 
human being of the entire company takes 
part. Breakfast being over, the outskirts 
of the caravan are then guarded, messages 


are then conveyed by the bugle, a second 


cannon fires, and the caravan resumes its 
march. At night ata signal given, a haltis 
made, the camels are unloaded, a barricade 
is formed, the watch is again set, and thus 
they proceed under a regular system of dis- 


'cipline, like that which governs the move- 


ments of an army. 
In a caravan of this description, I was 
overtaken by the Simoon when crossing the 
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desert. The first symptom of its | approach 
was a sudden and oppressive heat in the air. 
The instant this was felt, my companions, 
who too well understood what was predict- 
ed by it, turned their eyes with one accord 
toward the quarter from whence the wind 
proceeded, when we perceived a lurid streak 
of reddish light upon the horizon; and now, 
not only the Arabs were struck with terror, 
but the animals which aecompanied us ap- 
peared equally conscious of the approaching 
danger, giving affecting signs of uneasiness 
and distress. A halt was instantly sounded, 


and under the orders of the prince, as he is | 


called, or leader, as we should term him, 
the caravan formed inline. ‘The method of 
accomplishing this arrangement was singu- 
lar and impressive, resembling very much 
the maritime evolutions of a fleet of trans- 
ports when threatened by an enemy. All 
the camels were immediately unloaded, the 
riders of the dromedaries dismounted, the 


women and children were gathered in the | 


center, the camels were then moored (I know 
no term better to describe the operation) in 
lines consisting of a hundred each, head to 
tail, having their two fore legs bent and 
bound with a thong and their bodies placed 
sideways to the wind. As the wind ap- 
proached, the animals, by a singular instinct, 
buried their nostrils in the sand. ‘The peo- 
ple placed themselves under their lee, and 
all the arrangements having thus been com- 
pleted, we remained in our places while the 
dreadful blast passed over us. Those in 
the company who were in weak health, be- 
came faint, almost to suffocation. ‘The at- 
mosphere atlength became perfectly opaque, 
and so filled with sand that you could not see 
the length of a camel. 
could not see his own hand. 
that I realized for the first time the full force 
of the Scriptural phrase, ‘‘ darkness that 
may be jfelt.”” ‘The darkness of the most 


pitchy night I ever passed at sea was not to | 


be compared with it. ‘The sun was utterly 
obscured ; and when the darkness relaxed 


direction. ‘There were many women and 
children in the caravan, whose terror was 
indescribable. ‘The most doleful shrieks | 
and groans, mingled with prayers for mer- | 
cy, filled our ears. All was utter confusion. | 
No man could help his neighbor. We were 
every moment apprehensive that the sand | 
would accumulate, until, becoming higher | 
than the camels’ backs, it would shelve over | 
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Nay, at times a man | 
It was then | 
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ern bury the persons of the people who 
had taken shelter behind them. When this 
takes place, every body rises and the camels 
must be moved further to windward, where 
they are moored again. But this is a tedi- 
ous operation, and if attempted during the 
intensity of the storm, must be fatal to beasts 
and men. On the occasion I have descri- 
bed, the blast continued from eight to ten 
hours. Had it lasted two hours longer, we 
must all without doubt have perished as a 


convoy would founder at sea. 


While I was at Damascus, a caravan from 
Mecca containing fifty thousand souls was 
thus overwhelmed, and only sixteen persons, 
who were on horseback, escaped the catas- 
trophe. ‘The Pacha immediately despatch- 
ed a large detachment of troops to the spot 
to save the goods from depredation, who 
arriving at the melancholy scene, found the 
faee of the desert encumbered with heaps 
of the dead. 

I consider these storms of the desert much 
worse than storms at sea; and were there 
printed journals in those countries, as there 
are in ours, we should hear more frequent 
accounts of their terrible consequences. As 
it is, the intelligence does not reach Europe, 
but is well known in the countries adjacent. 
Without doubt it must have been in this 
manner that the expeditions of Cambyses 
and of Alexander, for the discovery of the 
sources of the Nile, perished in the deserts 
through which they were prosecuting their 
march. 

Another peculiar feature in the physical 
condition of Egypt is the absence of rain. 
in lower Egypt, slight showers do some- 
times, though rarely, fall; but in. upper 
Egypt, the ‘Thebaid of the Greeks, the Miz- 
raim of the Scriptures, rain is utterly un- 
known. Not a shower has fallen there for 
centuries. ‘This is an assertion which I 
know some persons find it hard to believe. 
They at once pronounce it impossible ; and 
ask, if that were so, how vegetable life could 


, | exist, and how animal life could be eontin- 
a yellow haze filled the atmosphere in every | 


ued. This is very natural. Such a state 
of things is so entirely different from any 
thing we are accustomed to see, that itis as 
hard for us to credit it, as it was for the Af- 
|riean prince to believe that in Europe water 
| ever became as hard and solidas glass. Yet 
‘the fact is none the less true; and I will 
/now show you, by three interesting proofs, 
that this has always been the condition of 
| Upper Egypt. 
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My first source of evidence is found in the 
Bible, It comes to us from the authority | 
of Moses, who was an inspired historian, 
and had himself resided long enough in this 
country to be familiar with all that related 
toits physical as well as moral state. When 
Moses had traversed the deserts and was 
approaching the border as the promised land, 


story of their departure from the house of, 
bondage, the wonders which had been | 
wrought for them by divine power, together | 

with the ingratitude, stubbornness and un- 
belief which had provoked God to destroy | 
their fathers and strew their dead bodies in| 
the wilderness. He then exhorted them to| 
obedience, and as an encouragement, set be- | 
fore them the excellences and advantages 
of the land of promise. “For the land,” 
said he, ‘* whither thou goest in to possess | 
it, is not as the land of Egypt from whence | 
ye came out, where thou sowedst thy seed | 
and wateredst it with thy foot as a garden | 
of herbs,”’ (alluding to the manner of irriga- 
tion practiced among the Egyptians, where | 
the water 1s drawn up to the higher levels | 
by the use of a simple water wheel formed | 
with steps like a ladder, and moved by the | 
feet in the manner of a tread-mill) ‘* but the | 
land whither ye go to possess it is a land of | 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the | 


rain of heaven; a land which the Lord thy | 


God careth for. 
God are always upon it, from the beginning 
of the year even to the end of the year. 
He would not have used language like this, 
had such been the condition of Egypt. He} 
contrasts the one with the other. In Egypt 
their country had been watered only at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, and then by the 
overflowing of a river; but the country to 
which they were going was entirely differ- 
ent. That drank in rain from heaven, and 
the eyes of the Lord were upon it through- 
out the whole year. In another part of the 
same speech he characterizes it as *‘ a land 
of brooks, of water fountains, and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills.’”’ ‘This 
indirect allusion is strengthened by a direct 


99 


assertion which we meet with in one of the, 
minor prophets, where the inspired mes-| 


senger, summoning the Jews to the celebra- 


tion of the feast of tabernacles, declares that) 
those who neglect to obey shall be punish-| 


ed by having no rain upon their land. 
But now to the classical authorities. 


Select Miscellany.— 


| Thebes. 





The eyes of the Lord thy | 


He-| 
rodotus, whose writings are the most au-| 
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thentic source to which we can resort in 
regard to ancient Egypt, informs us that in 
the reign of Psammeticus, a phenomenon 
occurred which was deemed an alarming 
prodigy, and filled the inhabitants of Thebes 
with the utmost consternation. The peo- 
ple clothed themselves in sackcloth, while 


| the priests redoubled the public offerings to 
he rehearsed in the ears of the people all the | 


the gods; and this prodigy, which terrified 
the inhabitants of that great city, consisted 
in the fact that a few drops of rain fell in 
This is of itself conclusive proof 
that rain was a thing unknown to that cli- 
mate. Should a shower of fire fall in the 
_city of Washington, it would produce the 
utmost astonishment. Should the same 


| thing happen in Catania, it would produce 


none at all; for the simple reason that in 
| the one place the thing never occurred, 
'while in the other, from the neighborhood 
of a voleano, it was frequent. 

My third proof is taken from a fact to 
which I have. myself been an eye-witness, 
_and it may be called a monumental proof. 
In traveling up the Nile, after I had passed 
the Cataracts and entered into Nubia, I 
found a temple in a condition unlike that of 
any that I had yet seen. All those which 
I had yet examined, though now in ruins, 
had once been completed, as the ruins dis- 

_tinctly showed; but this was a temple which 
had never been finished. ‘The process of 
its erection had been carried to a certain 
point, and there, for some reason now un- 
|known, had been abandoned. ‘This gave 
me an opportunity of observing the process 
| of the Egyptian architecture. On the frieze 
which ran around the outer portion of the 
building, there was the representation, so 
frequent in their temples, of a group of 
figures engaged in the performance of reli- 
gious ceremonies. A portion of this work 
was in a state of perfect completion. ‘The 
figures were raised in bas-relief and then 
| painted. ‘The workmen appeared to have 
commenced at one end of the building and 
proceeded in regular order. There was an- 
other portion of the frieze, in which the 
sculpture was completed, but the figures 
were not yet painted. Further on there 
was another division, where the figures, 
though raised, were still in a rough state ; 
while yet further on the surface remained 
untouched by the tool, but exhibited the 
outline of figures yet to be carved. Ob- 
serving this outline, I was forcibly struck 
with the fact, that lines drawn with paint 
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should have remained on the stone for so 
many centuries; for buildings of this de- 
scription ceased in the reign of the Ptole- 
mies, when the ancient Egyptian mythology 
was superseded by that of the Greeks; ; so 
that this temple must have been at least two 
thousand years old. My first impression 
was, that some penetrating liquid must have 
been employed, which was absorbed by the 
stone, and by which it was indelibly stain- 
ed. To satisfy myself farther, I obtained 
ladders and ascended to the spot. Judge of 
my astonishment, when I discovered that 
instead of any fluids being made use of at 
all, the lines had been drawn by a simple 
pencil of red ochre, and by moistening my 
finger I could at pleasure rub them off : 
readily as we remove figures drawn on a 
schoolboy’s slate. Here is proof positive 
that no rain had fallen in that spot for two 
thousand years; nor had there been sufli- 
cient moisture, by night or day, to remove 
an inscription so ‘fragile that in England it 
would not have lasted a month. 

On this subject of the absence of rain, I 
happened to meet with a very amusing il- 
lustration, and one which shows the feeling 
of the people of Africa m relation to it. A 
caravan was traveling from ‘Timbuctoo north- 
ward; and as they came into the vicinity of 
the pl: we where I was, I went into their 
camp with the view of making inquiries, 
chiefly in relation to the geography of the 
country. I found that the people used only 
the African tongue, a language with which 
I was not acquainted; but I at length came 
across a chief among them, who was an 
Arab. As I spoke the Arabic, I had the 
means of communicating with this individ- 
ual, from whom I obtained much informa- 
tion. I felt a good deal of curiosity about 
the latitude of ‘T'imbuctoo, and was particu- 
larly anxious to ascertain whether it lay 
within the rainy belt ten degrees north of 
the equator. With this view I asked the 
chief whether much rain fell there; but he 
did not appear to understand my question. 
The Arabic word for rain is matla; but this 
word seemed to be unknown to him. He 
said that it sounded very much like an Ara- 
bie word, but he had never heard it before, 
and did not know what it meant. Much 
surprised at this, I at length supposed he 
might be ignorant of the thing itself, just as 
a native of the West Indies might be unac- 
quainted with the word ice, because the 
thing itself had no existence there. I there- 
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fore asked the chief whether in the neigh- 
borhood of 'Timbuctoo much water fell from 
the clouds. He laughed; but finding me 
serious, said in reply, ‘*‘ How can you ask 
such a question? It is impossible that wa- 
ter can fall from the sky.”’ I explained to 
him the process of evaporation, the forma- 
tion of clouds, and the nature of rain; butI 
talked toa deaf man. He thought I was 
endeavoring to deceive him and play upon 
his credulity, and in such cases the best and 
shortest way is to say no more. Some time 
after, however, in retaliation for my attempt 
to play off a joke upon him, he made me 
the subject of another in his turn, and.one 
of a practical nature. Dipping up a bowl of 
water from a vessel where it had been 
ieiead for the use of animals of the caravan, 
he came behind me and turned it over my 
head, saying to me with a roguish leer, ‘If 
there is water in the sky, it must come 
down.”’ I was therefore fully satisfied that 
in that part of Africa, as in Upper Egypt, 
there is no rain. 

This fact naturally leads me to the next 
subject on which I propose to speak to you, 
viz. the inundation of the Nile. By that 
process of nature the same effect is produced 
upon this country, as in other lands is ef- 
fected by showers *of rain; just as on the 
Nile the same result is obtained from the 
Etesian winds, as from the alternate tides in 
other rivers. ‘That great rivers should have 
a periodical inundation is nothing peculiar: 
it happens to most rivers of any length in 
spring and autumn, and is easily accounted 
for by the rains which there fall; but in 
Egypt the fact is amazing, and to this mo- 
ment has never been satisfactorily accounted 
for. ‘The rise of the waters of the Nile 
commences invariably on the 24th of June, 
and this punctuality in time adds still more 
to the wonderful nature of the phenomenon 
itself. Atthat period, all the population are 
full of hope, mixed with anxiety, since on 
the copiousness of inundation their hopes of 
harvest entirely depend. At that season 
the waters of the river are at the lowest 
stage. Itis in fact a shallow stream, run- 
ning between high muddy banks, with a 
sluggish current of not more than one mile 
an hour; while its average velocity at other 
seasons is that of three miles. The first in- 
dication of the approaching overflow is the 
hastening of the current, which soon reco- 
vers its velocity of three miles per hour. 
The next is, the increased breadth of the 
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stream, which increases with a slow but 
steady progress. ‘The waters continue con- 
stantly on the rise, not very rapidly indeed, 
but like the progress of diurnal tides at a 
wharf. If you look at intervals, you will 
always perceive that the water has made 
some progress; and this goes on, till at 
length the surface of the stream rises to a 
level with the banks. If you were there on 
the spot you might stand upon the terrace 
of your house, and looking over the country, 
you would see the Nile filling its channel, 
but confined within it, and no part of the 
surrounding ground invaded with its waters ; 
but going up to the same spot next morning, 
you would look out upon one vast sea, ex- 
tending on all sides quite back to the moun- 
tains; so that you weuld no longer call it 
the ‘land of Egypt,” but the sea of Egypt. 
It spreads from mountain to mountain, com- 
pletely submerging all between. ‘The wa- 
ter, it is true, may be in some places but an 
inch deep; but this cannot be ascertained 
by the eye, which sees every where one 
vast sheet of water, studded every here and 
there with a little archipelago of islands 
raising their heads over the universal flood. 
On some of these are seen cities and towns; 
for in that country these are erected on 
mounds with this express view, while indi- 
vidual dwellings are, for the same reason, 
erected upon piles. Previous to the inun- 
dation, precautions are of course taken to 
remove every thing that would sustain inju- 
ry from the water. The cattle are driven 
off. Ploughs and harrows and other imple- 
ments of husbandry are removed into places 
of safety. All the weeding is done. The 
water continues rising for weeks, till it is 
on an ayerage about five or six feet deep. 
Boats may now be seen passing over the 
fields and between the trees in all directions, 
while raised causeways extend from village 
to village, with sluices to allow the passage 
of the water. 

This, in Egypt, is the season of repose. 
Agricultural instruments are now repaired, 


and the process of winnowing and grinding | 
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| enough. 
| sidence of the waters, one narrow strip of 
‘land is thus seeded ; the next week another, 
‘and then another; the footsteps of the farm- 
er constantly following the wave as it re- 
_cedes, until the Nile, having thus accom- 
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and the country people address themselves 
with joyful alacrity to the renewed opera- 
tions of husbandry. For this, however, 
they do not wait till the whole of the. wa- 
ters have gone off the surface of the ground; 
but so soon as astrip of the soil has become 
dry, the farmer forthwith commences his 
work. ‘There are of course two of these 
strips which at the same time furnish the 


Same opportunity, one on each side of the 
river, and at the points remotest from it. 
|The land dries at the rate at which porous 
'mud dries here; and the husbandman waits 


till it will bear his tread, when he immedi- 


ately proceeds to scatter his seed and to 


tread it in with the foot. This, to be sure, 


is a most imperfect mode of cultivation; yet, 


rude and humble as it is, it is more than 
During the first week of the sub- 


plished its fertilizing task, retires into its 


_bed and runs during the residue of the year 


within its accustomed banks. If you could 
be there when the last sowing takes place, 
you would see from your boat, or still better 
| from the top of your house, a picture which 
far exceeds my power of description. Im- 
mediately adjoining the river, you would 
'behold the whole agricultural population 
busily employed in sowing. Immediately 
| behind them, you would see a belt of coun- 
| try covered with wheat; in the back of this, 
‘another with wheat in the stalk; further 
back from the river, a parallel strip with 
| wheat in the ear; yet farther, the grain in 
'the rich tints which mark it ready for the 
'reaper; beyond this, the farmers in full 
harvest; and yet beyond, next to the base 
| of the mountains, the country covered with 
'stubble. You have thus seed time and har- 
vest, spring and autumn, stretched out as it 
' were beneath your feet at one and the same 
| moment. 
The whole of their first harvest, of which 


grain is going on, while the thirsty earth is| wheat forms the principal grain, is com- 


drinking for the ensuing year like a sponge. 
This, too, is the season for general festivity. 
It may be called the Egyptian carnival. 
Ornamental boats, with lamps and music, 
pass about in the evening serenading, and 
the population generally abandon themselves 
to joyful social intercourse. 


By and by the waters begin to subside, | 


'menced and completed in less than three 
months. As there are now nine months 

remaining during which the Nile continues 

in its bed, the necessary watering of the 
fields is effected by a system of artificial ir- 
tigation. A number of what are termed in 
| mechanics ‘‘ Persian wheels,” are employ- 
ed for this purpose. The machine consists 
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of a large wheel, placed in a vertical posi-| tain a population of twenty millions on an 


tion, and kept in motion by oxen; having’ 
on the periphery a set of earthen vessels, 

which, dipping into the ditch filled with 
water drawn from the river, are carried up 

and emptied into a raised trough, from 

whence the water is conducted by small ca- 
nals over the surface of the country. ‘These 
canals occur every quarter of a mile, and 
often at shorter distances. ‘Thus the words | 
of Moses are interpreted, where he says. 
that the land of Egypt was “ watered like a 
garden of herbs.”” Having been thus irri-| 
gated, the land is then ploughed. This, | 
like all the other agricultural operations in| 
this country, is performed at once by the 

whole farming population. You see the 

whole people engaged, together, in plough- | 
ing, in sowing, in reaping, in watering their 
fields. After an interval of four months, | 
there is a second harvest, and after five 

months more, another. Thus there are’ 
three successive wheat harvests taken off the 
same land in the course of a single year! | 
I know not the fertility of your celebrated 

Mississippi Valley; but I am acquainted | 
with the productiveness of England, and I 

am persuaded that such a yield could not| 
be obtained there, if a field were reaped but | 
once in twenty years. With us it is ne-| 
cessary to let the land frequently lie fallow, | 
and afterward to manure it highly, and then 

to vary with care and skill the succession | 
of crops, or our soil would speedily become | 
exhausted: but in Egypt they do not know | 
even the name of manure; and yet the re-| 
turn of grain, in proportion to the seed 
sown, is beyond that of any other part of, 
the earth. In the beautiful parable of the 
sower, intended by our Savior to illustrate | 
the different effects produced by preaching | 
of the gospel, he represents the return as in| 
some cases thirty, in some sixty, and in 
others an hundred fold. This has been re- | 
presented by some writers as oriental exag- 

geration; but, although only a parable, the 

language is strictly conformable to the actual 

fact, at least as it is found at this day in 

Egypt. While in England a return of 
twenty fold is considered as a golden har- 

vest, in Egypt forty fold is the minimum, 

sixty and seventy fold are common, and in 
some years ninety fold is obtained. ‘Then 
reckon three crops annually, and you will 
have some conception of the exceeding fer- 
tility of this very extraordinary country; | 
nor will it seem surprising that it could sus- | 


area not greater than one-tenth that of Great 
Britain. 

In the classics, Egypt and Sicily are al- 
ways spoken of as the granaries of Rome 
and of the world. In the Scriptural ac- 
count of Paul’s journey to Rome, we find 
him taking passage on board of a ship at 
Adramyttium which was loaded with wheat, 
It is probable that this was, like that in 
which he embarked after his shipwreck, a 
vessel from Alexandria, which had put into 
Adramyttium upon her way. Egypt al- 
ways exported grain, but never imported 
any. In addition to the staple of wheat, 
they have also rice and indigo, cotton and 
flax. From the latter they produce a fabric 
which is referred to in Scripture as ‘fine 
twined linen;’’ and well may it be so de- 
nominated, for it is equal in fineness. to the 
best French cambric. It was employed to 
wrap the bodies of the mummies, after the 
process of embalming. ‘Thus we have, in 
the climate and products of Egypt, a striking 
illustration both of scriptural and classical 
accuracy and fidelity. 

I will now add a word or two in regard 
to the animals peculiar to the country. 
Those which come strictly under this head 
are the Hippopotamus and the Crocodile. 
As to the Camel and the Dromedary, al- 
though found in Egypt in great numbers, 
they belong more properly to Arabia. I 
will just refer, however, to a very common 
error in relation to the distinction between 
these two creatures. It is very generally 
supposed that the camel has but one hump, 
and the dromedary two: but the fact is not 
so. There are two species of the camel, 
one of which has a single bunch or protu- 
berance upon its back, while the other has 
twoofthem. The camel of one hump is 
common to all Africa, to Arabia and to In- 
dia; while that with two humps is peculiar 
to Bactria. ‘This is far less numerous than 
the other. In a flock you will not see more 
than one in ten which has two bunches on 
its back. ‘The term dromedary is rather 
distinctive of the employment of the animal, 
than of its species. When used to carry 
burdens, it is called a camel; when used to 
ride upon, it is called a dromedary ; and 
those thus employed travel with great rapid- 
ity. They both come from thesame stock, 
but are distinguished respectively, by 
strength and fleetness. The one is called 
Gemel, the other Hegee. A stout camel 
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will carry a burden of from 800 to 1,000 | 
pounds. ‘Thus loaded, it patiently traver- 
ses the widest and most inhospitable deserts, 
being called with great beauty and propriety, 
by the Arabs, *“*the Ship of the Desert.’ 
Its foot is broad, and formed in the manner 











which peculiarly adapts it to this service, | 


while the bunches upon the knees fit it for 
receiving, aS it does, its immense loading, 
while in a crouching posture. ‘The drome- 


ride on. I have often traveled ninety Eng- 


lish miles between sun rise and sun set on 


one and the same animal; and at the close 
of the march the animal was less fatigued 
than the rider, being ready, without any 
more than the night’s rest, to resume the 
journey on the following morning. It will 
travel on a trot from 18 to 20 miles within 
the hour ; nor is it near so fatiguing to travel 
at this rate upon its back, as to ride a horse | 
as we do. The horse used in Egypt is the 
Arabian, long celebrated as the most perfect 
species of that beautiful and useful animal. 
The Hippopotamus was once common; 


but it has gradually receded, I do not say 


fore the face of its hunters, until it is now 
considered as a valuable prize. It is com- 


paratively seldom found below the Cataracts. | 
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rials out of which to fabricate those artificial 
imitations of human teeth, now so common- 
ly used by those who have unfortunately 
lost their own. Large quantities of the 
teeth of the hippopotamus are annually sent 
to London and Paris for this purpose; but 
they grow scarcer every year, and the price 
is proportionably enhanced, while various 
substitutes are resorted to for supplying the 


deficiency. 
dary is an exceedingly pleasant animal to | 


As to the crocodile, it is so exclusively 
and peculiarly Egyptian, that it may be de- 
nominated the creature of Egypt. Hence, 
on ancient coins, that country was often sym- 
bolized by the crocodile and the palm. Hav- 


ing, myself, no great liking to the crocodile, 


from all I had heard of the animal, I was 
not very much gratified to learn, as we were 
going up the Nile and had arrived opposite 
to the town of Crocopiopotis, that there 
were about fifty of them on an island a little 


ahead of our boat, lying basking in the sun. 


I was familiar, from a residence in India, 


with the alligator, and knew it to be of a 
‘most ferocious temper, not hesitating to 
‘seize upon a man who was unfortunate 
before the progress of civilization, but be- | 


enough to fall into the water, and devour 
These animals are 
kept by some of the princes in Hondostan, 
as a means of preventing desertion by the 


The hippopotamus is hunted not merely for | soldiers stationed on garrison in the forts of 


pleasure, but for profit also. 


Its hide is es-| that country. For this purpose they are 


teemed as the best material for the construc- | suffered to remain in the ditches which sur- 


tion of the shield commonly used by the | 
It is the thickest kind of skin | 


Arabs. 
known, and so hard as to resist, when dried, 
any thing short of a cannon shot. ‘The 
shields made from it are of a circular shape, 
and often embossed with silver and highly 
ornamented. A silver clasp attaches it to 
the arm. Nor are these ornaments thrown 
away on slight and perishable material; 
for one of these shields, when properly pre- 


pared, will last for centuries, and for the use | 


to which it is put, is better than iron or 
brass. 


for the construction of bottles and other 
vessels for the holding of liquids ; while the 
scraps and strips which remain, are applied 
to the making of whips. A large hide, 
thus sold in detail, will sometimes realize 
to its owner between two and three hun- 
dred dollars. A late discovery in Europe 
has rendered the hunting of the hippopota- 
mus still more a matter of profit, since it is 


‘sion me some very unpleasant feeling. 
Hence a hide will bring from $100. 
to $150. ‘The smaller portions are used | 





found its teeth supply one of the best mate- | was early in the morning, and there was 


round the fortress; so that, should the wretch 
wishing to desert, succeed, either by bribery 


‘or the force of fellow feeling, in passing the 
'sentry at the gate, he may find, on attempt- 


ing to swim the ditch beyond, a sort of sen- 
try not to be either bribed or wheedled. 
Remembering this, and supposing the croe- 
odile to be a similar sort of creature, or even 
more formidable, it is not surprising that 
the announcement that we were presently 
to pass close by fifty of them should occa- 
I 
felt, in fact, a tremor creeping over me ; but 
to be prepared for the worst, I went below 
and got my double-barrelled Joe-Manton 


| fowling piece, and returned to the deck with 


the gun in my hand. The captain of the 
boat, seeing this, smiled and said, ‘* What? 


‘are you afraid?”’ I replied that I was not 


exactly afraid, but thought it best at all times 
to be prepared against danger. ‘‘ Poh!” 
said he, ** put aside your gun. I neversaw 
so timid a man for your size before.” It 
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but little breeze on the river. We approach- | 
ed, with muffled oars, and in profound si- | 
lence. ‘There lay the crocodiles, asleep 
upon the sand. As the boat approached 
them, I held my breath in anxious suspense, | 
watching the effect when they should dis- 
cover who was near them. But no sooner 
did the prow touch the sand, than, in an | 
instant, in the twinkling of an eye, they all 
rushed into the water and disappeared be- 
neath its stream. ‘The captain now turned 
to me and said, ‘‘I hope you are not afraid 
now.” On farther inquiry, I discovered 
why my apprehensions had excited so much 
mirth. ‘The croeodile is, in fact, the most 
harmless of animals, as perfectly so as a 
pigeon oradove. ‘The women on the banks 
of the Nile come down to the river with 
jars, which they fill with its water; and in 
order to get it as clear as possible, they 
wade out from the banks into the stream as | 
far as they can go, sometimes quite up to 
their necks, and often bring their children 
with them. While both women and chil- 
dren were thus in the water, I have fre- | 
quently seen the crocodiles swimming very | 
near them, but their presence excited not | 
the least fear in either. ‘The impression is 
universal, that they are perfectly harmless. 
How they might behave if attacked and 
wounded, I willnot say. Perhaps it might 
then be very formidable ; but while undis- 
turbed, it is quite peaceful, and avoids man. 
It seems, in fact, to be a cold blooded crea- 
ture, like the turtle, and feeds on worms and | 
roots. | 
There is one circufnstance respecting this | 
animal alluded to in the classics, I think by | | 
Juvenal. There existed along feud between | 
the Tentarites, or inhabitants of Tentara, | 
and the inhabitants of Crocodilopolis, both | 
cities on the Nile ; and the question which | 
divided them was, whether the crocodile | 
was to be worshipped as a god or not: the 
one party affirming and the other denying. | 
At length they came to a physical mode of | 
settling the controversy. Ona certain day, | 
the one party appeared riding on the backs | 
of crocodiles, whom, it appeared, they had | 
trained to war, and thus approaching their | 
enimies, dared them to the combat. This | 
statement was, for a long time, doubted as a 
fable ; nor do I pronounce it a fact; but I | 
say that the account is not incompatible | 
with the quiet and tractable nature of the | 
crocodile. 

In conclusion, I will merely add that 1 


wholly weak and inefficient. 





once had the satisfaction of a discussion with 


Cuvier and Geoffry de Sentillare, two dis- 
tinguished naturalists and osteologists, on 
the question whether the crocodile and the 


‘alligator were, in fact, but varieties of the 


same animal. ‘The heads of both animals 


were produced and compared, when the dif- 


ference at once became apparent. 


The 


head of the alligator showed from its struc- 


ture vast strength in the jaw, which was in 
all respects adapted to a beast of prey; while 
that of the crocodile, on the contrary, was 
The habits 
of the two creatures may be deduced from 
their organization. Here, then, was an os- 
teological proof of the correctness of what I 
have stated as the fruit of my own observa- 
tion, and also of that of the classical allusions 


|to the- crocodile ; on which I may be per- 
/mitted to remark, that the farther we extend 


our investigations, the more we see reason 
to resume our confidence in many assertions 
of the ancient writers, the truth of which 
we had at first distrusted. 


—~_— 
THE YOUNG POET. 
BY OTWAY CURRY. 


No titled birth had he to boast, 
Son of the desert, fortune’s child ; 
Yet not by frowning fortune cross’d— 
The muses on his cradle smiled.— Dermody. 


THE tone of his wild harp oft beguiled 

The sorrow that dimm’d his eye, 

And the spirit that breathed in his song was mild 
As the breath of the moonlight sky : 

The call of ambition, whose magic fills 

The vista of life with its thousand ills, 

Though it spoke to his heart of a proud career, 
Never woke one kindred emotion there. 


The bright spell of beauty that light hearts wear, 
In the dreaming of childhood known, 

All dimm’d by the dark gelid shades of care, 
Went fading when youth came on; 

Yet the pure, warm sunshine of feeling, threw 
Its halo upon him, when life was new ; 

And, fairer than Eden’s first morning bloom, 
Illumined his pathway through years of gloom. 


He has gone from the cold world’s sympathy, 
To the guerdon of life above, 

In the strange, bright regions of poesy, 

And beauty, and light, and love: 

Through the depths of that many-spangled way 
Where the children of fancy are wont to stray, 
To the blissful home of the deathless nine, 
Where the stars of genius forever shine. 
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| was of the first and last of the active officers 
LOGAN, THE INDIAN. who bore the weight of that war; and on 
To the Editor of the Louisville Literary News-Letter: perusing some old papers of that date, I find 
g son pape 
Amone the papers of Gen. George Ro- °°™© Memorrs. But independent of them, 
ers Clark, now. in my possession, I have I have a perfect recollection of every trans- 
met with the following letter of his, detail- °4#on relating to Logan’s story. ‘The con- 
ing the circumstances connected with the °C! of Cresap I am perfectly acquainted 
murder of Logan’s family, which induced with. He was not the author of that mur- 
the Mingo Chief, in his celebrated speech der, but a family by the name of Greathouse, 
to Lord Dunmore, to charge the atrocity though some transactions that happened un- 
upon Capt. Cresap; and also showing clear- + the command of — Cresap, a few 
ly, that Cresap was innocent of the crime re “1 et tin ne murder of Logan’s 
alleged, and, so far from being the monster ““?") ; ~ vehi omer — —- 
of cruelty represented by Mr. Jefferson, and P°*° ant 3 was: Uremip: Cae Sat Sane ae 
by subsequent writers who have followed sie ire ele d 
his authority, that he was a prudent and hu-|__7.° ©navie you fully to un erstand the 
mane man, and “an advoeate of peace.” Subject of your inquiries, I shall relate the 
The error appears to have originated in a 2C!dents that gave rise to Logan’s suspi- 
mistake with Logan, and to have been cion ; and will enable Mr. Jefferson to do 
adopted by Mr. Jefferson, in his version of Justice to himself and the Cresap family, by 
the story, from the speech. The high au- being made fully acquainted with facts. 
thority of the “Notes on Virginia,” and | Phis country was explored in 1773. A 
the fame of Logan’s speech, have immor- ‘Tesolution was formed to make a settlement 
talized the memory of Cresap; but it has |e op mang: Caring, one Sel aii te 
thus far been “an immortality of infamy”— Little Kenaway appointed the place of gen- 
how ill-deserved, the following letter will * al rendezvous, - order to descend the 
show. And as the descendants of Cresap |!¥er from thence in a body. Early in the 
are still numerous in the United States, | SP™"8 the Indians had done some mischief. 
beg you to publish it, with this note, in the Keports from their. towns were alarming, 
«Literary News-Letter,” both as an act of which deterred many. About eighty or 
justice to them, and to correct a historical oe neyo Sea mie ab Chae epapeeene ‘sep 
error. The letter, of which this is a literal | “°2¥Us» where we lay some days. 
copy, is found in a Letter-book of General | A email pesty of hunters, toad tey tent 
Clark, in his own hand-writing; and is ten miles below us, were fired upon by the 
probably, the original draft. Generel Clark. Indians, whom the want ers beat back, snd 
at the date of the letter, resided in Louis- returned: to comp. This sud-meny ee 


ville or its immediate vicinity. aes led us to believe, that the In- 
ians were determined on war. The whole 

Very respectfully, party was enrolled and determined to exe- 
Your obedient servant, ‘cute their project of forming a settlement in 


Kentucky, as we had every necessary store 

Leonarp Briss, Jr. | that could be thought of. An Indian town 

Louisville College, Jan. 10, 1839. called the Horsehead Bottom, on the Scioto 
fi and near its mouth, lay nearly in our way. 

: The determination was to eross the country 

June 17,98. | and surprise it. Who was to command? 

Dear Sir: was the question. There were but few 
Your letter of last month, honored by Mr. | among us that had experience in Indian 
Thruston, was handed me by that gentle- | warfare, and they were such that we did 
man. ‘The matter contained in it and in the | not choose to be commanded by. We knew 
inclosed papers was new to me. I felt hurt | of Capt. Cresap being on the river about 
that Mr. Jefferson should be attacked with | fifteen miles above us, with some hands, 
so much virulence on account of an error, | settling a plantation; and that he had con- 
of which I know he was not the author. | cluded to follow us to Kentucky as soon as 
Except a few mistakes in names of persons, | he had fixed there his people. We also 
places, etc., the story of Logan, as related |knew that he had been experienced in a 
by Mr. Jefferson, is substantially true. I|former war. He was proposed; and it was 
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unanimously ‘agreed to send for him to com- 
mand the party. Messengers were des- 
patched, and in half an hour returned with 
Cresap. He had heard of our resolution 
by some of his hunters, that had fallen in 
with ours, and had set out to come to us. 

We now thought our army, as we called 
it, complete, and the destruction of the In- 
dians sure. A council was called, and, to 
our astonishment, our intended Commander- 
in-chief was the person that dissuaded us 
from the enterprise. He said that appear- 
ances were yery suspicious, but there was 
no certainty of a war. ‘That if we made 
the attempt proposed, he had no doubt of 
our success, but a war would, at any rate, 
be the result, and that we should be blamed 
for it; and perhaps justly. Butif we were 
determined to proceed, he would lay aside 
all considerations, send to his camp for his 
people, and share our fortunes. 

He was then asked what he would ad- 
vise. His answer was, that we should re- 
turn to Wheeling, as a convenient post, to 
hear what was going forward. ‘That a few 
weeks would determine. As it was early 
in the spring, if we found the Indians were 
not disposed for war, we should have full 
time to return, and make our establishment 
in Kentucky. ‘This was adopted; and in 
two hours the whole were under way. As 
we ascended the river, we met Kill-buck, 
an Indian chief, with a small party. We 
had a long conference with him, but re- 
ceived little satisfaction as to the disposition 
of the Indians. It was observed that Cre- 
sap did not come to this conference, but 
kept on the opposite side of the river. He 


said that he was afraid to trust himself with | 


the Indians. ‘That Kill-buck had frequent- 
ly attempted to waylay his father, to kill 
him. ‘That if he crossed the river, perhaps | 
his fortitude might fail him, and that he | 
might put Kill-buck to death. On our ar- 
rival at Wheeling, (the country being pretty | 
well settled thereabouts,) the whole of the | 
inhabitants appeared to be alarmed. ‘They | 
flocked to our camp from every direction ; 
and all that we could say could not keep 
them from under our wings. We offered 
to cover their neighborhood with scouts, | 
until further information, if they would re- 
turn to their plantations; but nothing would 
prevail. By this time we had got to be a| 
formidable party. All the hunters, men 
without families, etc., in that quarter, had 
joined our party. 
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Our arriv al at Wheeling was soon known 
at Pittsburgh. ‘The whole of that country, 
at that time, being under the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, Dr. Conolly had been appointed 
by Dunmore Capt. Commandant of the Dis- 
trict which was called Waugusta. He, 
learning of us, sent a message addressed to 
the party, letting us know that a war was 
to be apprehended ; and requesting that we 
would keep our position for a few days; as 
messages had been sent to the Indians, and 
afew days would determine the doubt. The 
answer he got, was, that we had no inclina- 
tion to quit our quarters for some time. 
That during our stay, we should be careful 
that the enemy should not harass the neigh- 
borhood that we lay in. But before this 
answer could reach Pittsburgh, he sent a 
second express, addressed to Capt. Cresap, 
as the most influential man amongst us; in- 
forming him that the messages had returned 
from the Indians, that war was inevitable, 
and begging him to use his influence with 
the party, to get them to cover the country 
by scouts until the inhabitants could fortify 
themselves. ‘The reception of this letter 
was the epoch of open hostilities with the 
Indians. A new post was planted, a council 
was called, and the letter read by Cresap, 
all the Indian traders being summoned on 
so important an occasion. Action was had, 
and war declared in the most solemn man- 
ner; and the same evening two scalps were 
brought into the camp. 

The next day some canoes of Indians 
were discovered on the river, keeping the 
advantage of an island to cover themselves 
from our view. ‘They were chased fifteen 
miles down the river, and driven ashore. 
A battle ensued; a few were woundéd on 
‘both sides; one Indian only taken prisoner. 
On examining their canoes, we found a con- 
siderable quantity of ammunition and other 
warlike stores. On our return to camp, a 
resolution was adopted, to march the next 
day, and attack Logan’s camp on the Ohio 
about thirty miles above us. We did march 
‘about five miles, and then halted to take 
‘some refreshment. Here the impropriety 
‘of executing the projected enterprise was 
argued. ‘The conversation was brought for- 
| ward by Cresap himself. It was generally 
| agreed that those Indians had no hostile in- 
tentions—as they were hunting, and their 
| party was composed of men, women, and 
children, with all their stuff with them. 
This we knew; as T myself and others pre- 
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sent had been in their camp about four weeks 
past, on our descending the river from Pitts- 
burgh. In short, every person seemed to 
detest the resolution we had set out with. 
We returned in the evening, decamped, and 
took the road to Redstone. 

It was two days after this that Logan’s 
family were killed. And from the manner 
in which it was done, it was viewed-as a 
horrid murder. From Logan’s hearing of 
Cresap being at the head of this party on 
the river, it is no wonder that he supposed 
he had a hand in the destruction of his 
family. 

Since the reception of your letter, I have 
procured the ** Notes on Virginia.”’ ‘They 
are now before me. ‘The act was more bar- 
barous than there related by Mr. Jefferson. 
Those Indians used to visit, and to return 
visits, with the neighboring whites, on the 
opposite side of the river. ‘They were on 
a visit to.a family of the name of Great- 
house, at the time they were murdered by 
them and their associates.—The war now 
raged in all its savage fury until the fall, 
when a treaty of peace was held at Camp 
Charlotte, within four miles of Chillicothe, 
the Indian capital on the Ohio. Logan did 
not appear. I was acquainted with him, 
and wished to know the reason. 
swer was ‘that he was like a mad dog: 


his bristles had been up, and were not yet | 


quite fallen; but the good talk now going 
forward might allay them.”’ Logan’s speech 


to Dunmore now came forward, as related | 


by Mr. Jefferson. It was. thought to be 
clever; though the army knew it to be 
wrong as to Cresap. But it only produced 
a laugh in camp: I saw it displeased Capt. 


Cresap, and told him, ‘‘that he must be a | 
very great man; that the Indians palmed | 


every thing that happened on his shoulders.”’ 


He smiled, and said * that he had an ineli- 


nation to tomahawk Greathouse for the | 


murder.” 

What I have here related is fact. I was 
intimate with Cresap. Logan I was better 
acquainted with, at that time, than with any 
other Indian in the Western country. I 
was perfectly acquainted with the conduct 
of both parties. 


related it. 
I am yours, &c. 
G, R. CLARK. 


Select Miscellany.—Pitisburgh and its Environs. 


The an- | 


Logan was the author of 
the speech, as altered by Mr. Jefferson; | 
and Cresap’s conduct was as I have here | 
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PITTSBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Wirn the enlargement of our paper we 
commence to give a brief account of the 
population, business, and various manufac- 
| turing and other establishments of Pittsburgh 
and vicinity. In our remarks we will in- 
\clude our very flourishing neighbor—the 


.| beautiful town of Allegheny, separated from 


us only by the river, over which we have 

‘now two bridges, an aqueduct, and another 

bridge in course of construction. We will 

also include the twelve or thirteen towns 

and villages which are clustered around 

| Pittsburgh, and embraced within a compass 

of five miles. ‘The vote given in this space, 
at the general election in October last, was 
}about 5,700. Calculating, as is usually 
‘done, ten souls for every voter, the popula- 
‘tion would be 57,000: we presume, how- 
| ever, that 55,000 would be a fair estimate. 
| Alleghenytown alone has a population of 
near 10,000, and is rapidly increasing. Busi- 
‘ness, all over the United States, for the last 
|two years, has been rather stationary, from 
|the general suspension by the banks and 
the derangement of the currency, and the 
'consequent draw-back upon our trade and 
‘commerce. But notwithstanding this, our 
|city has steadily advanced in population, a 
| large number of buildings has been erected, 
‘and now every house is filled. Nota fai- 
lure of any considerable importance has taken 
place; our merchants, manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and men of business generally, are 
in the best heart and condition; our debts 
abroad, have generally been paid ; the credit 
of Pittsburgh, at home and over the world, 
stands deservedly high ; and her energies, 
resources and enterprize are about opening 
to her a great increase of business, to keep 
pace with the immense extension of busi- 
ness and population of the vast valleys of 
the Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri rivers, 
and their numerous tributaries. If we mis- 
take not, the year 1839 will find Pittsburgh 
doing a larger and a better general business 
| than she has ever yet done. Her merchants, 
manufacturers and mechanics are prudent 
and untiring in their industry and enterprize, 
‘and every possible preparation is making 
to meet the general revival of trade. 

The annual business of Pittsburgh has 
been fairly estimated at about 31,590,750 
dollars—which may be divided as fol- 
lows : 
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Pittsburgh manufactures, 
Mercantile sales, 
Commission business, 5,875,000 
Coal trade,” 1,000,000 
There are five banks, with a capital of about 
$4,500,000 ; 3 insurance offices, and one or 
two agencies; 3 exchange offices; exten- 
sive water and gas works, to supply the 
city with water and gas light; 3 Post Offi- 
ces, viz. City, Allegheny, and East Liberty ; 
4 sets of City and Borough officers, viz. 
Mayor, Select and Common Council, and 
subordinate officers, for Pittsburgh; Burgess, 
Town Council, &c., for Allegheny, Bir- 
mingham, and Lawrenceville respectively. 
A United States Custom House; United 
States Arsenal at Lawrenceville, that cost 
about $300,000, and has generally from 
50,000 to 80,000 stand of small arms, and 
is likewise supplied with a large number of 
heavy and field cannon, and a corresponding 
quantity of ammunition and equipments. 
Board of ‘Trade and Reading Rooms, receiv- 
ing weekly upwards of 50 of the best papers 
in the United States ; merchants and stran- 
gers can at all times visit it on being intro- 
duced by one of the members. Of news- 
papers, 13 are published: 2 daily and 11 
weekly—1l German, 3 religious, 1 counter- 
feit detector, 1 mercantile, 1 literary, and 6 
business and political journals. Several 
Libraries and Societies ; an Institute of the 
Arts and Sciences ; 2 Theological Semina- 
ries; 1 University, and a large number of 
seminaries and public and private schools. 
About 50 clergymen of various denomina- 
tions, and about as many curches and Sabbath 
schools ; 1 Western Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, and a number of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Humane and Benevolent Societies. 
About 56 Physicians and Dentists. Five 
different Courts are held in Pittsburgh :— 
United States, Supreme, District, Common 
Pleas, and Mayor’s. Law Officers—3 Jud- 
ges, 2 Associates, 1 Recorder, 1 Sheriff, 1 
U. S. Marshal, and under officers; and 
about 60 Attornies at Law. 9 Fire Com- 
panies, and 10 Volunteer Companies, all 
well organized and handsomely equipped, 
4 Steamboat officers, and about 62-Steam- 
boats, owned either in whole or in part by 
our commission and other merchants, who 
are generally agents. 10 Canal and Rail 


$11,606,350 
13,100,000 





* We estimated the value of the Coal Trade in 
1837, at $565,200 since then it has greatly increa- 
sed. Mr. Riddle, of the Advocate, estimated it at 
a million, which we think is correct or nearly so. 
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Road Lines, 4 Canal Packet Offices, 89 


Canal and Packet Boats between Pittsburgh 
and Johnstown, 4 mail Stage Offices with 9 
stages going out and coming in daily, 8 
Turnpike roads, 4 Bridges, finished and un- 
finished, and 1 Aqueduct. 

The following will show pretty correctly 
the Business Department: 

Wholesale Merchants.—46 Grocers, 23 
Commission Merchants, most of whom are 
also grocers, or receive all kinds of goods 
on consignment; 21 Dry Goods, 6 Hard- 
ware, 5 Variety, Comb, and Fancy; 3 
Queensware, 13 Shoe and Boot, most of 
whom keep Bonnets and Chip Hats; 1 
Bonnet and Hat, 12 Hat, 9 Leather, 17 
Drug, (almost all of which retail,) 2 exten- 
sive Auctioneers, 4 Paper warehouses, 3 
Looking Glass dealers. 

Manufactories.—9 Tron and Nail, 2 Sho- 
vel and Spade, 10 Iron Foundries, 10 Steam 
Engine manufactories, 6 Cotton, 8 White 
Lead, 1 Platform Scale, 1 Patent Asbestos 
Chest, 3 Plough, 6 Wagon, 3 Coach, 3 En- 
gravers, 4 French Burr Millstone factories, 
11 Steam Sawmills, 1 Gold Leaf factory, t 
Sash do., 5 Breweries, 2 Oil Mills, 5 Steam 
Flour Mills, 1 Carding Machine factory, 4 
Rope Walks, 1 Chemical factory, 3 Steam 
Planing Machines, 1 Saddle Tree factory, 
1 Hat Body do., and about 374 mechanical 
establishments of various kinds. There are 
also about 9 Hotels, 40 Taverns, and 80 
Boarding Houses. 

We might add, in conclusion, that in ad- 
dition to the goods brought to and taken 
from Pittsburgh annually, by the canal and 
rivers, there are about 6,000 loaded wagons 
arrived from the Eastern cities, and from alk 
parts of the country, and it may be fairly 
computed that they bring in and take out 
about 3000 lbs. on an average—making 36,- 
000,000.— Harris’ Intelligencer. 


ep 


DIFFICULTY. 


Difficulty is a severe instructer, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental 
guardian and legislator, who knows us bet- 
ter than we know ourselves, as he loves us 
better too. He that wrestles with us strength- 
ens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. ‘This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with our object, and com- 
pels us to consider it in all its relations. It 
will not suffer us to be superficial —Burke. 
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CRITICISM AND POETRY. 

Tue ages in which the master-pieces of. 
imagination have been produced, have by | 
no means been those in which taste has | 
been most correct. It seems that the cre-| 
ative faculty and the critical faculty cannot | 
exist together in their highest perfection. | 
The causes of this phenomenon it is not 
difficult to assign. 

It is true that the man who is best able. 
to take a machine to pieces, and who most 
clearly comprehends the manner in which | 
all its wheels and springs conduce to its | 
general effect, will be the most competent 
to form another machine of similar power. | 
In all the branches of physical and moral | 
science which admit of perfect analysis, he | 
who can resolve will be able to combine. | 
But the analysis which criticism can effect | 
of poetry, is necessarily imperfect. One | 
element must forever elude its researches; | 
and that is the very element-by which po-| 
etry is poetry. In the description of na- 
ture, for example, a judicious reader will 
easily detect an incongruous image; but he 
will find it impossible to explain in what) 
consists the art of a writer who, in a few 
words, brings some spot before him so vi-| 
vidly that he shall know it as if he had lived | 
there from childhood; while another, em- | 
ploying the same materials, the same ver-, 
dure, the same water, and the same flowers, | 
committing no inaccuracy, introducing no- 
thing which can be positively pronounced | 
superfluous, omitting nothing which can be | 
positively pronounced necessary, shall pro- 
duce no more effect than an advertisement, 
of a capital residence and a desirable plea- | 
sure-ground. ‘To take another example: | 
the great features of the character of Hot- 
spur are obvious to the most superficial 
reader. We at once perceive-that his cour- | 
age is splendid, his thirst of glory intense, | 
his animal spirits high, his temper careless, 
arbitrary and petulant; that he indulges his | 
own humor without caring whose feelings 
he may wound, or whose enmity he may | 
provoke, by his levity. ‘Thus far criticism 
will go. But something is still wanting. | 
A man might have all those qualities, and | 
every other quality which the most minute | 
examiner ean introduce into his catalogue of 
the virtues and faults of Hotspur, and yet 
he would not be Hotspur. Almost every | 
thing that we have said of him applies equal-_ 
ly to Falconbridge. Yet, in the mouth of, 
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Falconbridge, most of his speeches would 
seem out of place. In real life, this per- 
petually occurs. We are sensible of wide 
differences between men whom, if we are 
required to describe them, we should de- 
scribe in almost the same terms. If we 
were attempting to draw elaborate charac- 
ters of them, we should searcely be able to 
point out any strong distinction; yet we 


| approach them with feelings altogether dis- 


similar. We cannot conceive of them as 
using the expressions or the gestures of 
each other. Let us suppose that a zoologist 
should attempt to give an account of some 
animal—a porcupine, for instance—to peo- 
ple who had never seen it. ‘The porcupine, 
he might say, is of the genus mammalia, 
and the order glires. ‘There are whiskers 
on its face; it is two feet long; it has four 
toes before, five behind; two fore teeth, 
and eight grinders. Its body is covered 
with hair and quills. And when all this 
had been said, would any one of the audit- 
ors have formed a just idea of the porcu- 
pine? Would any two of them have form- 
There might exist in- 
numerable races of animals, possessing all 
the characteristics which have been men- 
tioned, yet altogether unlike to each other. 
What the description of our naturalist is to 
a real porcupine, the remarks of criticism 
are to the images of poetry. What it so 
imperfectly decomposes, it cannot perfectly 
re-construct. It is evidently as impossible 
to produce an Othello or a Macbeth by re- 
versing an analytical process so defective, 
as it would be for an anatomist to form a 
living man out of the fragments of his dis- 
secting room. In both cases, the vital prin- 
ciple eludes the finest instruments, and van- 
ishes in the very instant in which its seat 
is touched. Hence those who, trusting to 
their critical skill, attempt to write poems, 
give us not images of things, but catalogues 
of qualities. ‘Their characters are allego- 
ries—not good men and bad men, but car- 
dinal virtues and deadly sins.. We seem to 
have fallen among the acquaintances of our 
old friend Christian: sometimes we meet 
Mistrust and Timorous; sometimes Mr. 
Hate-good and Mr. Love-lust; and then 
again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient 
to make men poets, is generally allowed. 
Why it should keep them from becoming 
poets is not, perhaps, equally evident. But 
the fact is, that poetry requires not an ex- 
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amining, but a believing frame of mind, 
Those feel it most and write it best who 
forget that it is a work of art—to whom its 
imitations, like the realities from which they 
are taken, are subjects, not for connoisseur- 
ship, but for tears and laughter, resentment 
and affection, who are too much under the 
influence of the illusion to admire the genius 
which has produced it; who are too much 
frightened for Ulysses in the cave of Poly- 
phemus, to care whether the pun about Ou- 
tis be good or bad; who forget that such a 
person as Shakspeare ever existed, while 
they weep and curse with Lear. It is by 
giving faith to the creations of the imagina- 
tion that a man becomes a poet. It is by 
treating those creations as deceptions, and 
by resolving them, as nearly as possible, into 
their elements, that he becomes a critic. In 
the moment in which the skill of the artist 
is perceived, the spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the ab- 
surdities into which the greatest writers 
have fallen when they have attempted to 
give general rules for composition, or to 
pronounce judgment on the works of others. 
They are unaccustomed tu analyze what 
they feel; they, therefore, perpetually refer 
their emotions to causes which have not in 
the slightest degree tended to produce them. 
They feel pleasure in reading a book. 
They never consider that this pleasure may 
be the effect of ideas which some unmean- 
ing expression, striking on the first link of 
a chain of associations, may have called up 
in their own minds—that they have them- 
selves furnished to the author the beauties 
which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of 
readers. Every school-boy thumbs to pie- 
ces the most wretched translation of his ro- 
mance, and knows the lantern jaws of the 
Knight Errant, as well as the faces of his 
own playfellows. ‘The most experienced 
and fastidious judges are amazed at the per- 
fection of that art which extracts unextin- 
guishable laughter from the greatest of hu- 
man calamities, without once violating the 
reverence due to it; at that discriminating 
delicacy of touch which makes a character 
exquisitely ridiculous without impairing its 
worth, its grace, or its dignity. In Don 


Quixotte are several dissertations on the prin- | 


ciples of poetic and dramatic writing. No 
passages in the whole work exhibit stronger 
marks of labor and attention; and no passa- 
ges in any work, with which we are ac- 
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| quainted, are more worthless and puerile, 
In our time, they would scarcely obtain at- 
mittance into the literary department of the 
Morning Post. Every reader of the Divine 
Comedy must be struck by the veneration 
which Dante expresses for writers far infe- 
rior to himself. He will not lift up his eyes 
from the ground in the presence of Brunet- 
to, all whose works are not worth the worst 
of his own hundred cantos. He does not 
venture to walk in the same line with the 
bombastic Statius. His admiration of Vir- 
gil is absolute idolatry. If indeed it had 
been excited by the elegant, splendid and 


harmonious diction of the Roman Poet, it 


would not have been altogether unreasona- 
ble ; but it is rather as an authority on all 
points of philosophy than as a work of ima- 
gination that he values the Aineid. The 
most trivial passages he regards as oracles 
of the highest authority, and of the most re- 
condite meaning. He describes his con- 
ductor as the sea of all wisdom—the sun 
which heals every disordered sight. As he 
judged of Virgil, the Italians of the fourteenth 
century judged of him; they were proud of 
him; the ‘y praised him; they struck medals 
bearing his head ; they quarreled for the 
honor of possessing his remains ; they main- 
tained professors to expound his writings. 
But what they admired was not that mighty 
imagination which called a new world into 
existence, and made all its sights and sounds 
familiar to the eye and ear of the mind. 
They said little of those awful and lovely 
creations on which critics delight to dwell : 

Farinata lifting his haughty ‘and tranquil 
brow from his couch of everlasting fire— 
the lion-like repose of Sordello—or the light 
which shone from the celestial smile of 
Beatrice. ‘They extolled their great poet 
for his smattering of ancient literature and 
history ; for his logic and his divinity; for 
his absurd physics, and his more absurd 
metaphysics; for every thing but that in 
which he pre-eminently excelled. Like the 
fool in the story, who ruined his dwelling 
by digging for gold, which, as he dreamed, 
was concealed under its foundations, they 
laid waste one of the noblest works of human 
genius, by seeking in it for buried treasures 
of wisdom, which existed only in their own 
wild reveries. The finest passages were 
little valued till they had been debased into 
| Some monstrous allegory. Louder applause 
was given to the lecture on fate and free 
| will, or to the ridiculous astronomical theo- 
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ries, than to those tremendous lines which | 


disclose the secrets of the tower of hunger, 
or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so 
assionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the cotempo- 
raries of Dante read with less emotion than 
their descendants of Ugolino groping among 
the wasted corpses of his children, or of 
Francesca, starting at the tremulous kiss, 
and dropping the fatal volume. Far from 
it. We believe that they admired these 
things less than ourselves, but that they felt 
them more. We should perhaps say, that 
they felt them too much to admire them. 
The progress of a nation from barbarism to 
civilization produces a change similar to that 
which takes place during the progress of an 
individual from infancy to matureage. What 
man does not remember with regret the first 
time that he read Robinson Crusoe? Then, 
indeed, he was unable to appreciate the 
powers of the writer; or rather, he neither 
knew nor cared whether the beok had a 
writer at all. He probably thought it not 
half so fine as some rant of Macpherson 
about dark-browed Foldath, and white-bo- 
somed Strinadona. He now values Fingal 
and 'Temora only as showing with how little 
evidence a story may be believed and with 
how little merits a book may be popular. 
Of the romance of a Defoe he entertains the 
highest opinions. He perceives the hand 
of a master in ten thousand touches, which 
formerly he passed by without notice. But 
though he understands the merits of the nar- 
rative better than formerly, he is far less in- 
terested by it. Xury, and Friday, and pret- 
ty Poll, the boat with the shoulder-of-mut- 
ton sail, and the canoe which could not be 
brought down to the water edge, the tent 
with its hedge and ladders, the preserve of 
kids, and the den where the old goat died, 
can never again be to him the realities which 
they were, 
volume set him upon making wheel-barrows 
and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing 
huts in the garden, can never return. Such 
is the law of our nature. Our judgement 
ripens, our imagination decays. We cannot 
at once enjoy the flowers of the spring of life, 
and the fruits of its autumn, the pleasures 
of close investigation, and those of agreea- 
ble error. We cannot sit at once in front 
of the stage and behind the scenes. We 
cannot be under the illusion of the spectacle, 
while we are watching the movements of the 
ropes and pulleys which dispose it.—Carly/e. 
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THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. DR. STONE. 


The Bible! What is it? Its language 
you know. I shall not, therefore, exhibit 
myself as a mere textuary, in recalling it to 
your mind. But what is it-in its grand and 
peculiar characteristics ? 

To be brief as I may, it is, first, an an- 
cient book ; more ancient than any other. 
The incidents which it records, and the 
characters which it describes, have held con- 
verse with every age since the creation of 
man. It is a volume of the oldest light that 
ever shone. It is a pencil of rays, stream- 
ing from the point of creation, as it lies in a 
past eternity; falling down through the 
darkness of the fabulous ages; penetrating 
the periods of historic day with a lightabove 
the brightness of the sun ; and resting at last 
with broad illumination, on our own times. 
It opens the only unbroken vista of light, 
through the shadowy past, up to that mys- 
terious period when the throne of God rest- 
ed on chaos. 

This characteristic of the Bible invests it 
with a peculiar interest. ‘The antiquity of 
error and of prejudice only renders them, 
when detected, the subjects of a juster and 
deeper abhorrence. But the antiquity of 
truth and reason clothes them with a more 
and more venerable authority ; an authority 
which we cannot shake off if we would, and 
which a wise mind would not shake off, if 
it could. ‘The mind, I know, loves to re- 
pose in truth, simply because itis truth. And 
yet,—tell me not to the contrary,— it is so 
constituted, after all, that it reposes, with in- 

_ereasing comfort to itself, in that truth which 
is most ancient to the knowlege of man, and 
| whose salutary power has been longest tried 
in human experience. 

Again: The Bible is a book of facts ; of 
facts more significant and important than 
any others that have ever happened. The 
ages of the world, for thousands of years, 
have been one vast wilderness of facts. Col- 
lect from among them all those which by 
| way of special eminence, deserve to be term- 
‘ed the most important, and you will find 
‘that you have brought out from that wilder- 
‘ness, and fitted together, precisely the great 
| frame-work of Bible history. The facts of 
‘this book tell of the creation of the world, 
‘of man, and the place of his habitation; of 
ithe redemption of a race of sinners ; and of 
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the sublime movements of a universal hone! 
dence. Many of its incidents are instinct 
with the spirit of prophecy; many of its 
characters are full of the mystery of types ; 
and its whole chain of narrative is but a sort 
of living thread, which runs throughout, 
and makes a part of, the whole web of God’s 
dealings in the salvationof man. ‘The facts 
of the Bible are moral, significant, speaking. 
They are full of soul, of motivity, of power. 
In their sway over the human mind, they 
are without a parallel, and they place the 
Bible on a ground peculiarly its own,—a 
book by itself, the only one in the library 
to which it belongs. 

Once more: The Bible is a book of liter- 
ature; of the most remarkable literature 
with which the world was ever acquainted. 
I speak of it now, not as a body of inspired 
compositions, but as a body of human wri- 
tings ; conveying, indeed, inspired truths, 
but still in human language, addressed to 
the human understanding, and subject to the 
laws of human taste. Viewing it in this 
light, then, I say it is a book of the most 
remarkable literature ever given to the world. 
Its historic compositions are inimitable spe- 
cimens of translucent brevity. Its biogra 
phies are almostliving men. Its narratives 
and descriptions of detached facts and scenes 
are surpassing models of simple and striking 
power. Its poetry is full of fountains of the 
most unparalleled beauty and sublimity, 
from which the greatest have been content 
to draw in replenishing or enlivening their 
own streams. Its eloquence is like one of 
the perfectly manly aud graceful forms of 
ancient sculpture, at the feet of which have 
set a thousand docile imitators and copyists. 
Its style is as varied and wild, as smooth or 
as rough, as pure or as strong, as unpretend- 
ing or as sublime, as the ever-diversified 
face of all-glorious Nature herself. Its pathos 
is the purest, truest, deepest feeling of the 
soul, pouring itself, living and exhaustless, 
into the hearts of numberless successive 
generations. And its devotional strains 
have taught or shall teach the world to wor- 
ship. ‘There are mournings of penitence, 
learned in the secret chambers of the soul ; 
or wrestlings of. faith, prompted by insight 
into the sure promises of God; or harpings 
of praise, caught from listenings at the gate 
of heaven. Every age to which it has been 
known has paid the literature of the Bible 
this homage, and, without concert, has yet 
conspired to place it, in this respect, too, 
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alone—a book Without. an equal and with- 
out a likeness. 

The Bible, moreover, is a book of philo. 
sophy ; of philosophy the deepest and most 
spiritual ever studied. {do not mean that 
it analyzes, arranges, or teaches philosophy 
as a system. But it ts philosophy. It 
knows what man is made of; it enters into 
man; it finds him out thoroughly; it has 
power over the secret workings of his heart; 
and it can carry a torchlight of truth into 
the very darkest closets of the seul. The 
Bible is not a ¢heory spun out of the human 
brain ; butit is practical philosophy, taking 
man just as he is; and making him feel that 
he has a Master, who has studied him deep- 
ly, and who understands the darkest myste- 
ries of his spirit. ‘This feature is one of the 
best proofs that He who created man, indit- 
ed also the Bible. 

Again: The Bible is a book of thought. 
In a manner, it may be said, it is all thought. 
No book spends so little time as this on the 
accessories or embellishments of thought; 
none so little in unfolding and pursuing 
thought. It has been well said, that itis a 
book * full of the seeds of things.” It is a 
book in which systems often lie compressed 
within the limits of asentence ; or in which 
many a lofty tree, covered with the flowers, 
foliage, and fruit of expanded and ripened 
thought, may, by the skilful eye, be seen 
comprehended as yet in the unbranched root 
of a single word. Itis a book full of hints, 
suggestions, sketches, outlines; in taking, 
following, filling up, and finishing which, 
the mind may work for ages, and yet leave 
its work growing under its hand, and wait- 

ing for its last and perfecting touches. Hence 

the Bible never tires, and is always full for 
those who wish to draw; full of thoughts, 
no one of which is light or trivial, but mul- 
titudes of which are profound as eternity, and 
rich with the interests of salvation to the 
soul. 

Once more: The Bible is a book of the 
Spirit. Its great philosophical, moral, and 
spiritual truths have all been revolved in the 
mind of God. His Spirit taught them to 
holy minds of old. His Spirit guided the 
recording hands that penned them. His 
Spirit taught those hands to trace on/y truth 
on the sacred page ; truth without a tincture 
from error. And His Spirit is still the com- 
panion of his Holy Word; shining in its 
truths, speaking in its thoughts, and acting 
through its philosophy. 
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Hence, combining all the characteristics 
which have been named, the Bible is, em- 
phatically, a book of power. No other book, 
nor all other books can match it. It is to 
the minds of men like the atmosphere to the 
earth; which moves resistlessly the ocean 
or the land, according as the Mighty One 
may bid it blow. The Bible is a book of 
power, not asthe master pieces of men are 
books of power. Its great strength does 
not lie in harrowing up the passions, in 
throwing the bosom into unnatural tumults, 
or in leading away the mind amidst the 
mazes of metaphysical, or along the track 
of logical reasoning. When it acts on the 
individual mind, its power is that of a silent 
light, of a purifying fire, of a comforting en- 
ergy, of a new-creating touch. And when 
it acts on the collective mind, it is that of a 
universally applicable agency, capable of 
reaching, with its influences, all times and 
all places’; capable of working up perma- 
nent features on the face of nations ; capable | 
of breathing an undying spirit into the dead 
bodies of earthly dominions. 

Clothed, then, in these characteristics, and | 
with this power, it is not a matter of wonder, | 
as it is a matter of fact, that the Bible has | 
not only had, but actually made, more stu- 
dents than any other book, perhaps than all | 
other books on earth; and that it has left the 
traces of its influence more widely and more | 
indelibly than any, or than all, on the liter- 
ature, the history, the religion, the living 
men, of the world. Looking back over the | 
wide past, we can see its deep marks almost | 
every where; and, in numberless cases | 
where we cannot see them, we know, nev-| 
ertheless, that they are, or have been fe/t.—_ 
Christian Witness. 
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RIGHTS OF MEN, 


Far am I from denying in theory, full | 
as far is my heart from withholding in prac- 
tice, (if I were of power to give or to with- | 
hold,) the real rights of men. In denying 
their false claims of right, I do not mean to 
injure those which are real, and are such 
as their pretended rights would totally de-| 
stroy. If civil society be made for the 
advantage of man, all the advantages for 
which it is made become his right. It is’ 
an institution of beneficence ; and law it- | 


self is only beneficence acting by a rule.-— | 
Burke. 
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HAYTI. 


Tue subject of opening negotiations and 
establishing international intercourse with 
the republic of Hayti, having been intro- 
duced into Congress, by the presentation 
and reference of memorials on the subject, 
and the discussion rising out of it being 
likely to interest the people, more or less, 
we have thought that a short notice of the 
history and condition of the country, would 
be acceptable to all parties. We have com- 
piled the facts without any reference to the 
merits or demerits of the objects of the me- 
morialists. 

Hayti, or Haiti, (the mountainous) is the 
original Indian name of a large and fertile 
island of the West Indies, discovered by 
Columbus, in 1492, and by him named Es- 
panola (Hispaniola.) The English and 
French called it St. Domingo, after its capi- 
tal city. ‘The island lies about 60 miles S. 
E. of Cuba and two degrees east of Jamai- 
ca, between latitude 17 43 and 19 58 N. 
and longitude 68 24 and 7455 W. Great- 
est length 390 miles, breadth from 60 to 
150; containing 30,000 square miles. ‘The 
face of the country is generally mountain- 
ous, interspersed with deep valleys. ‘The 
highest summits of the Cibao Mountains 
which cross the island from east to west, 
are 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
There are numerous rivers which water the 
island, and the soil is very fertile, producing 
a great variety of the tropical fruits, and 
many of the necessaries of life. ‘The cli- 
mate varies according to the location of dif- 
ferent places, being fatal to people from 
northern countries in some of the towns, 


| while the mountainous parts are healthy, 


Sugar cane, coffee, cocoa and cotton, grow 
luxuriantly, and form the principal exports, 
Indigo is not as much cultivated as formerly, 
Mahogany, satin wood, iron wood, and oak, 
are found in the forests, some of which are 


| exported. 


The commerce of this island is very con- 
siderable, and gradually increasing. It was 
most flourishing when part of the island 
was subject to the French. In 1791, over 
68 millions of pounds of coffee, and 163 
millions of sugar, were exported; whereas, 
in 1824, under the present government 
37,700,000 lbs. of coffee and 725,000 lbs. 
of sugar only were exported. 

A notice of the history of Hayti is deem- 
ed important before giving a view of the 
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present government and state of the coun- 
try. The first European colony was es- 
tablished there by Columbus, a his first 
voyage, in 1492, at the bay of St. Nicholas, 

being the first E suropean settlement made in 
America. He formed a second town at Isa- 
bella, in 1493. In 1498, his brother Bar- 
tholomew removed the colony to the south 
side of the island, and founded the city of 
St. Domingo. ‘The Spaniards compelled 
the natives to labor at the mines and on the 
plantations; but these miserable Indians 
soon dwindled away under an accumulation 
of hardships, and became nearly extinct in 
less than a century. During the 17th cen- 
tury, the French obtained possession of the 
island. African slaves were introduced, and 
the cultivation of the sugar cane renewed.— 
From the middle to the close of the 18th 
century, the French colony was very pros- 
perous and the commerce flourishing. But 
an insurrection broke out in the French co- 
lony, in 1791, which finally assumed the 
character of an organized revolution, and 
the white inhabitants were either slaughter- 
ed indiscriminately, or compelled to escape 
from the Island.—The most celebrated ne- 
gro chiefs during the sanguinary contest 
from 1791 to 1798, were Macayd, ‘Tous- 
saint Louverture and Rigoud. ‘The English 
made an attempt to take ‘the Island, but were 
compelled to abandon it, after great losses 
of men, in 1798. Hayti was declared in- 
dependent in 1801. Bonaparte, First Con- 
sul in France, sent an army of 20,000 men 
to the Island in 1801. ‘Toussaint was taken 
prisoner, and carried to France, where he 
died, in 1801. 

Dessalines, a black chief, then took com- 
mand of the Haytian forces. ‘The remnant 
of this French army, having been reduced 
by diseases and the sword, surrendered to 
an English squadron, in 1803. In 1804, 
the chiefs renounced all dependence on 
France, and appointed Dessalines governor 
for life, who*afterwards assumed the title of 
Jaques I, Emperor of Hayti. After a short 
reign, he fell a victim to a conspiracy, in 
1806. One of his chiefs, Christophe, as- 
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hereditary monarchy. ‘The French part of 
the Island remained from 1811 to 1820, un- 
der the two rival governments of C hristophe 
and Petion. The former held the north 
part, and the latter established a republic in 
the south. Petion was a mulatto, and qa 
wise and virtuous chief. He was elected 
president for life, which office he continued 
to hold until his death, in 1818, when he 
was succeeded by Boyer as president. 
Christophe was a black of considerable 
talent, and was born a slave, in 1767, in 
either the Island of Grenada, or St. Chris- 
topher, (it is not certain which.) He dis- 
tinguished himself in the early part of the 
Haytian revolution by his boldness, decision, 
and activity in the cause of the blacks. His 
government was a military despotism, and 
his name stands conspicuous in the annals 
of avarice and cruelty. He reigned with 
great pomp, imitating the style of European 
sovereigns in many respects, taking Napo- 
leon for his principal model. In 1820, an 
insurrection broke out among a part of his 
troops, who, being assisted by Boyer, de- 
clared the abolition of roy alty, and Chris- 
tophe shot himself to avoid falling into their 
hands, October, 1820. His widow and 
daughter were protected by Boyer, and re- 
tired to Europe with a large fortune. The 
Spanish colony, in the east part of the 
island, placed themselves under the govern- 


‘ment by Boyer, in 1821, who thus became 


the senate. 


sumed the administration immediately after | 


his death; but his authority was disputed 


by Petion, another chief, and a war com- | 


menced between the two competitors. F'i- 
nally, the latter was defeated, in 1807, and 


Christophe was appointed chief magistrate | 


for life. In 1811, he took the title of king, 
under the name of Henry I, establishing a 


president of the whole island. In 1825, 
Charles X, King of France, acknowledged 
the independence of Hayti, in consideration 
of a stipulation on the part of Boyer to pay 
to France 150,000,000 franes, as an indem- 
nity to the former colonists for the loss of 
their property. 

The present form of government is re- 
publican; the president, who exercises the 
executive power, commands the forces, and 
appoints all officers, is elected for life by 
He receives an annual salary 
of $40,000. The legislature consists of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. The 
former is composed of twenty-four mem- 
bers, who are chosen for nine years by the 
representatives, from a list presented by the 
president. ‘The House of Representatives 
is elected by the people, once in five years, 
and consists of one from each commune, 


three from Port au Prince, and two for the 


‘trial by jury. 


chief town in each department. The code 
of laws is similar to the French, embracing 
The island is divided into 
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six x departments, subdivided into 66 com- 
munes and 33 parishes. ‘The principal 
towns are Port au Prince, (or Port Repub- 
lican,) the capital; Cape Haytien, St. Do- 
mingo, and Jecquemel. The French lan- 
guage is spoken, being used by the govern- 
ment and the people, except in the eastern 
part, W here Spanish is spoken. In 1824, 
the population of the island was 953,335— 
nearly all black and mulattoes ; the regular 
troops, 40,000, the militia, 113,000. ‘The 
revenue was 4,000,000. 

The education of the people has received 
much attention from the government. A 
college is established at Cape Haytien, and 
schools in all parts of the island. The 
catholic is the established religion, but all 
sects are tolerated. 

On the Ist of February, 1828, a new 
treaty of peace was concluded at Port au 
Prince between the Republic and the King- 
dom of France. The balance due from 
Hayti to France was fixed at 60,000,000 
francs, to be paid by annual instalments 
from 1838 to 1863. 

We believe that Jean Pierre Boyer, who 
in 1820 was appointed for life, is still Pre- 
sident. The government is sometimes 
spoken of as a sort of military democracy.— 
Madisonian. 


CARLYLE. 


Wuar do the writings of Carlyle show us 
of the writer? We see him, in them, as a 
Poet: his criticism is poetical, he recon- 
ceives and reproduces the work which he 
is criticising, if a work be before him; and 
if a character, he draws it as a poet, more 
or less perfectly; that essay on Burns, 
which we think the best of his writings 
that have come before us, is all poetry; let 
but verse be added to it, and the whole 
world would recognize it as a poem. In 
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his mind is in no healthy stein as walk as 
any of his critics. 

We see him as an original thinker; by 
which we mean not a giver of new thoughts, 
but an originator of the thoughts given, be 
they new or old. 

He is a man of genius, of insight, not 
leading us to new truths by argument, but 
by rev rel: ition, to matters for meditation and 
recognition; what he says may have no 
meaning to-day, and but a misty meaning 
to-morrow, and yet, on the third day, be 
clear to us, for it is not a merely new com- 


‘bination of old truths, but the statement of 


anew truth, which we must see by our own 
exertion of the power that is in us. He is 
aman of keen understanding, too; seeing 
relations as quickly as any one, and capable 
of combination, and arrangement, and the 
most strict and logical speech. He is a man 
of enthusiasm; his heart is in his labor; he 
lives, as we have said, in an idea; thence 
come his earnest sympathy, his hearty 
scorn, his warm approval, his deep dislike ; 
and from these, and his noble openness, 
come his mixture of tolerance and bigotry, 
his ironical indifference, his assumed but 
not sustained impartiality: he is bigotted, 

however, with regard to principles, not 
men; he goes wholly neither for nor against 


/any man: indeed, there is much that would 


lead us to fear that he cares less for men 
than abstractions; that he looks at them, 
not as immortal spirits, but as the individa- 


al exhibitions for a time of the true, and 


his teaching he is a poet also; rather speak- 


ing to what is in us directly, and thereby 
leading us to recognize its existence, than 
speaking of it to the mere intellect. 

We see him also as a fearless and frank 
speaker of what is in him: his imitation re- 
sults from love, not subserviency, and never 
is thorough and deadening ; and his very 
imitation he speaks out boldly; will not as- 
sume to be other than he is, while he is dis- 
eased, for we doubt not Carlyle knows that 


pure, and holy. 

In a word, we see in these writings a 
man of great insight, keen and clear under- 
standing, most unlimited fancy, and an ima- 
gination that can raise the dead, and build 
the fallen temples again; and this intellect 
is combined with deep earnestness, quick 
sympathy, and perfect fearlessness: this 
whole nature comes before us undeveloped, 
but self-possessed; as it looks forth into the 
depths of creation, its powerg_ unfold and 
stretch abroad, but in the fever of growth 
lose their self-possession, and are, for a 
time, unbounded by force without, or law 
within; this man has looked up to the 
hights, and down into the abysses, of being, 
till he is dizzy, and staggers like a drunken 
man. 

Of the particular views of Carlyle we 
have not much to say. He regards man as 
a spirit: and as he believes the Father of 
Spirits to have truth within himself, so he 
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believes Man to have received from God/ idea of the Christian Theology, for in Spir- 
knowledge of truth; in this truth, which | itualism we see most clearly the utter mys- 
was from our birth in us, he finds the only | tery of man’s whole being, and learn to 
grounds for morality. His morality is, to realize that illustration used by Jesus: 
do what we know to be right because it is ‘*’The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
right, without regard to consequences here| thou hearest the sound thereof, but eanst 
or hereafter; to obey God, whether He | not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
speak through our reason or an Inspired | goeth: 


Teacher, unquestioning as to the effects of | Spirit.” —New- York Review. 


obedience. His religion is to worship God | 
in spirit and in truth; his views of Christi- | 
anity are nowhere clearly explained, and | 
those of this journal are too well known to | 
require exposition here, or, we trust, to al-| 
low any to think we mean to approve of the | 
pantheism or rationalism which many, with 
whom Carlyle is associated in men’s s minds, | 
hold to. When we find clear exposition | 
of religious faith, we can meet it; we shall 
not fight shadows and dim hints. What 
we know of his political views we shall 
consider when speaking of his revolution ; 
—one thing, meanwhile, is clear, that he i is | 
no believer in the doctrine of majorities,— 
the voice of his Maker is not heard by him | 
in the shout of the mass; far more likely | 
in the whispers of one or two pure and | 
truth-seeing spirits. | 
But it is not Carlyle’s particular system 
on any subject that we think worthy of 
thought, (if, indeed, he can be said to even | 
hint at system,) but only that principle of 
spiritualism which he holds in common with | 
many, but which he has so variously and, 
vividly set before us in forms more suited | 
to general readers than those used by more | 
systematic writers: his writings w ill lead | 
any attentive reader of them to meditate, | 
and in that is their great worth. ‘That the, 
Spiritual view may become known and ef-| 
fective everywhere is our earnest prayer; 
not known in words, and phrases, and oddi- | 
ties, but in a faith that shall walk through | 
affliction unfearing, a courage that shall 
make martyrdom easy as it was of old, a) 
love that shall bind men together with | 
stronger bonds than those of municipal law. | 
That the Utilitarian system can never pro- 
duce such faith, courage, and love, may be 
readily seen by reading it as it is written in| 
the book of Ethics, called Deontology, by | 
Bentham; and that such should be pro-| 
duced by a true system no believer in the 
New Testament can doubt. In spiritual- 
ism, let it come in the German, French, or | 
some new English or American form, we | 
think will be found the central metaphysical | 


—_—_— 


WHEN I WAS IN MY PRIME. 
BY CAROLINE BOWLES. 


I minp me of a pleasant time ;— 
A season long ago,— 
The pleasantest I *’ve ever known, 
Or ever now can know ; 
Bees, birds, and little tinkling rills 
So merrily did chime ; 
The year was in its sweet spring tide, 
And I—was in my prime. 


I ’ve never heard such music since, 
From every bending spray, — 

I ’ve never pulled such primroses, 
Set thick on bank and brae,— 

I ’ve never smelt such violets, — 
As all that pleasant time, 

I found by every hawthorn root, 
When I was in my prime. 


Yon moory down, so black and bare, 
Was gorgeous then, and gay 

With gorse and gowan, blossoming 
As none blooms now-a-day :— 

The blackbird sings but seldom now, 
Up there in that old lime, 

Where, hours and hours, he used to sing, 
When I was in my prime. 


Such cutting winds came never then, 
To pierce one through and through ; 

More softly fell the silent shower, 
More balmily the dew ; 

The morning mist and evening haze— 
Unlike this cold gray rime— 

Seemed woven waves of golden air, 
When I was in my prime. 


And Blackberries—so mawkish now— 
Were finely flavored then ; 

And hazle-nuts, such clusters thick 
I ne’er shall pull again ;— 

Nor strawberries, blushing wild, as rich 
As fruits of sunniest clime ! 

How all is altered for the worse, 
Since I was in my prime ! 





so is every one that is born of the 
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LIGHT LITERATURE. 


In the world of literature there is food for 
all palates, be they ever so various—solid 
and substantial fare for those of healthy and 
wholesome digestions, light and nutritive 
for the weak or idle, or stimulative for the 
languid: so that a man need never be at a 
loss for literary matter suitable to his incli- 
nation or constitution; and he may vary it 
as often as he pleases, according to the mood 
in which he finds himself, with the happy 
consciousness that, let him consume as_ 
much as he will, he can never exhaust the | 
common stock. 


“ Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite variety.” 
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| course, it is true, calls upon us for a greater 


sacrifice of ease and comfort—it requires 
more resolution and pains-taking, and we 
ourselves should have no objection to it 
where it is inaccessible by any other means. 
But to select this briery path in preference 
to one more easy and agreeable, voluntarily 
to lacerate ourselves with the thorns which 
stick in the way, is, we cannot help think- 
ing, a labor of supererogation—an infliction 
of penance for its own sake, the effect of 
which can only be to discourage and disgust. 
And one would think there are pleasures few 
enough sprinkled in this pilgrimage of three- 
score and ten, to induce us not inquisitively 
to make ‘* that little less.” Nor can sucha 


| mode of study be called vain and unproduc- 


| tive, for the richest fruit grows on the sunny 


Of those books to which we have recourse | 
for pleasure or recreation, we have a partic- | 
ular fancy for a gossiping book—a collec- 
tion of choice morceauz and short disserta- 
tions, in which an author gives us the cream 
of a diversity of subjects, without calling 
upon us for any rigid attention or nice ex- 
amination of his arguments—a kind of read- 
ing which resembles the very best conver- 
sation, but which is, at the same time, more 
artificially dressed up and more elegantly 


turned. When, for instance, we have been | 


wading through a ponderous or tedious 
volume, for the purpose of analysis or for the 
sake of a few good extracts, we return with 
a keen relish to a literary gossip with an 


author of this kind, whom we can take up | 
with the certainty of being instructed and | 


amused—the smooth current of whose 
thoughts we can follow without effort or 
constraint, and to whose guidance we aban- 
don ourselves with a desultory but luxurious 
indifference, and whom, when we have read 


so much as to our humor or idleness seem- | 


eth good, we can lay down without a sense 
of weariness or a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
And then, if his disquisitions be short, and 
have no sequel or dependence upon each 


other, we can select from the bundle such | 


as in length or quality may suit our time or 


fancy. ‘Truly this may be an idle, but it is | 
a pleasant mode of reading, and that is suffi- | 
Indeed, we do not} 


cient to recommend it. 
see why it should not be carried even farther 
than for the mere purposes of relaxation and 
amusement. Itis, without doubt, much bet- 
ter to pursue an agreeable road to the tem- 


ple of knowlege than to pick out the most | 


rugged and uninviting path. The latter 


aspect of the hill, where nature has been 
busiest in scattering her May-flowers and 
ornaments of a gay season. ‘The counte- 
nance of wisdom is not naturally harsh and 
crabbed and repulsive ; if it be wrinkled, it 
is not with care and ill-temper, but with the 
lines of deep thought. ‘“* Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness,”’ and her smile is as 
genial and refreshing as that of young Beau- 
ty, and equally invites us to be joyous and 
glad. She teaches us 

* To live 
The easiest way ; nor with perplexing thoughts 
To interrupt the sweets of life, from which 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 


And not molest us, unless we ourselves 
Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions vain.” 


We feel no sympathy with those authors 
who would do every thing by the square 
and the compass—who would rudely snap 
the springs of feeling, and torture us into 
wisdom or virtue. It is the author who 
gives utterings to the promptings of the 
heart, who mingles human feelings with all 
his knowlege, that lays fast hold of our af- 
fection, and whom, above all, we love and 
, venerate. 


cc 
OPINIONS. 


Ir must always. have been discoverable 
by persons of reflection, but it is now obvi- 
‘ous to the world, that a theory concerning 
government may become as much a cause of 
fanaticism as a dogma in religion. There 
is a boundary to men’s passions when they 
act from feeling ; none when they are under 
i the influence of imagination.— Burke. 
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EXCERPTS FROM JEAN PAUL. 


Weattn bears heavier on talent than po- 
verty; under gold mountains and thrones, | 
who knows how many a spiritual giant may 
be crushed down and buried! When among 
the flames of youth, and above all of hotter 
powers as well, the oil of riches is also 


poured in—little will remain of the Phenix | 


but his ashes; and only a Goethe has force | 
to keep, even at the sun of good fortune, | 
his Pheenix- -wings unsinged. ‘The poor his- 
torical professor, in that place, would not, 
for much money, have had much money in 
his youth. Fate manages poets, as men do 
singing birds ; you overhang the cage of the 
singer and make it dark, till at length he has | 
caught the tunes you play to him, and can 
sing them rightly. 

Philosophy is properly home-sickness 
the wish to be everywhere at home. 

Man is the higher sense of our planet; 
the star which connects it with the upper 
world; the eye which it turns toward hea- 
ven. 

Nature is an Eolian harp, a musical in- 
strument; whose tones are keys to higher 
strings in us: 

Every beloved object is the center of a 
paradise. 

It depends only on the weakness of our 


organs and of our self-excitement, that we | 


All 


do not see ourselves in a fairy world. 


fabulous tales, are merely dreams of that | 


home-world, which is everywhere and no- 
where. The higher powers in us, which 
one day as genius, shall fulfil our will, are, 
for the present, muses, which refresh us on 
our toilsome course with sweet remem- 
brances. 

The spirit of poesy is the morning light, 
which makes the statue of Memnon sound. 

Only in villages, not in towns, where 
properly there is more night than day- 
labor, have the evening chimes a mean- 
ing and beauty, and are the swan-song of 
the day: the evening bell is, as it were, the 
muffle of the over-loved heart, and, like a 
rans des vaches of the plains, calls men 
from their running and toiling, into the land 
of silence and dreams. 

Most men judge so badly; why wouldst 
thou be praised bya child? No one would 
respect thee in a beggar’s coat: what is a 
respect that is paid to woollen cloth, not to 
thee ? 
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on fair reputations; the corroding dow i 
destroys the choice blossom. 
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Surmise is 
‘the squint of suspicion, and suspicion is es- 
‘tablished before it is confirmed. 


| —> 
| DE WITT CLINTON. 


Tne closing paragraph of Governor Se- 
ward’s message, is a beautiful eulogy upon 
De Witt Clinton: 
| tis now eleven years since this State 
| was suddenly called to mourn the death of 
la citizen, who illustrated her history by a 
life of eminent public usefulness. His 
‘death happened in the maturity of his man- 


‘hood, and while yet the policy and purity 


<— his motives were loudly questioned. Ex- 


perience has more rapidly than the almost 
; inspired enthusiasm of his genius antici- 
| pated, sanctioned the one, and posterity has 
made extraordinary haste to vindicate the 
other. His remains still rest in that vault 
ofa private friend which hospitably received 
them as a secret trust until an auspicious 
period for more fitting public obsequies 
should arrive. He is understood to have 


left to his children no inheritance but what 


they enjoy in common with all their fellow 


_citizens—his fame and abounding prosperi- 


ty. Thecustom of honoring the dead com- 
mends itself to the natural sentiments of 


‘mankind, and although in ignorant and de- 


praved countries it has been abused by the 
erection of pyramids, and temples, and 
tombs, to preserve the ashes of tyrants, it 
cannot, among an enlightened people, be 
otherwise than right and expedient to per- 
petuate the memory of benefactors, and thus 
stimulate and encourage emulation: of their 
deeds. Our State early followed the good 
example, by providing a tomb for the ashes 


of a gallant soldier who fell in her service 


in a foreign land. It cannot be too often 
remembered or practically illustrated, that 
worthy as military renown is of posthumous 
honors, civil virtues less frequently attain 
their just reward; that statesmen pass an 
ordeal more trying than the field of battle, 
and that the history of this State records the 


'fame of many valiant generals, while it has 


witnessed only one personification of the 
genius and virtues of De Wirr CiinTon. 
I therefore respectfully recommend that the 
ashes of that illustrious citizen be deposited 


underneath a monument to be erected in 
Surmise is the gossamer that malice blows | 


this city.” 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Wuerever, O man, God’s first sun beam- 
ed upon thee—where the stars of heaven 
first shone above thee—where his lightnings 
first declared his omnipotence, and his 
storm-wind shook thy soul with pious awe— 
there are thy affections—there is thy coun- 

‘Where the first human eye bent lovingly 
over thy cradle—where thy mother first bore 
thee joyfully on her bosom—where thy fa- 
ther engravedgthe words of wisdom on thy 
heart—there are thy affections—there is thy 
country. 

And though it be among bare rocks and 
desert islands, and though poverty, and care 
dwell there with thee, thou mayest love that 
land for ever; for thou art man, and thou 
canst not forget it, but it must abide in thine 
inmost heart. 

And freedom is no empty dream—no bar- 
ren imagination—but in her dwells thy 
courage, and thy pride, and the certainty’ 
that thou art of high and heavenly race. 

There is freedom where thou canst live 
in the customs, and fashions, and laws, of 
thy fathers ; where that which rejoiced their 
hearts rejoiced thine; where no foreign op- | 
pressor can command thee, nor foreign ruler | | 
drive thee according to his will, as cattle are 
driven at the will of their drivers. 

This thy country—thy free sountry~ie | 
a treasure which contains within itself inde- 
structible love and faith; the noblest good, 
(excepting religion, in which dwells a still 
higher freedom,) which a virtuous man can 
possess, or can covet.—.rndt. 


—~_—. 
BOOKS. 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but 
do contain a progeny of life in them to be 
as active as that soul was whose progeny | 
they are: nay, they do preserve as in a vial | 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that. 
living intellect that bred them. I know they | 
are as lively, and as vigorously productive, | 
as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being | 
sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men, And yet on the other hand, 
unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a 
man kills a reasonable creature, God's 
image ; but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kills the image of God, | 
as it were in the eye. Many a man lives al 








baton: to the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. It is true, no age can restore 
a life, whereof perhaps there is no great 
loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft re- 
cover the loss of a rejected truth, for the 
want of which whole nations fare the worse. 
We should be wary therefore what persecu- 
tion we raise against the living labors of 
public men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man, preserved and stored up in books ; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be 
thus committed, sometimes a martyrdom; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a 
kind of massacre, W hereof the execution 
ends not in the slaying of an elemental life, 
but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, 
the breath of reason itself; slays an immor- 
tality rather than a life.-—Milton, 

O thou who art able to write a book, 
which once in the two centuries or oftener 
there is a man gifted to do, envy not him 
whom they name city-builder, and inex- 
pressibly pity him whom they name con- 
queror or city-burner! ‘Thou too art a 
conqueror and victor; but of the true sort, 
namely, over the devil.—Carlyle, 


—>>— 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


In the state of the world-at which we are 
now arrived, with the mighty printing-press 
in perpetual operation everywhere, like an- 
other power of nature, it is not to be appre- 
hended that any important movement in 
human affairs can happen, at least in the 
civilized parts of the earth, without an ac- 
count of it being immediately drawn up, 
and so multiplied and dispersed, that it can- 
not fail to go down to posterity. Without 
_any regular machinery established and kept 
at work for that purpose, the transmission 
of a knowledge of everything worth noting 
that takes place to all future generations is 
now secured much more effectually than it 
ever was in those times when public func- 
tionaries used to be employed, in many 
countries, to chronicle occurrences as they 
arose, expressly for the information of after- 
ages. Such were the pontifical annalists of 
ancient Rome, and the keepers of the mo- 
nastic registers in the middle ages among 


| ourselves, and in the other countries of 


| christendom. How meagre and valueless 
are the best of the records that have come 
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down to us compiled by authority, com-| went and picked up the wood, but the 
pared with our newspapers, which do not) thought of stealing so overwhelmed her, 
even contemplate as at all coming within | that, forgetting where she was, she spoke 














their design, the preservation and handing | aloud, ‘* Have I come tothis? Must I steal? 
down to other times of the intelligence col-| Oh, I cannot steal! but if I don’t I must 
lected in them, but limit themselves to the | freeze. Butoh! Iean’t steal !’’—and throw- 
single object of its mere promulgation and| ing down the wood, she walked away. She 
immediate diffusion.—New- York Mirror. | went home and went to bed. The rich man 


—_— 


FAITH AND WORKS. 





A person who had peculiar opinions | 
touching the ‘full assurance of faith,’”’ hav- 
ing oceasion to cross a ferry availed himself| 
of the opportunity to interrogate the boatman 
as to the grounds of his belief, assuring him 
that if he had faith he was certain of a blessed 
immortality. ‘The man of oar said he had al- 
ways entertained a different notion of the sub- 
ject, and begged to give an illustration of his 
opinion. ‘*Let us suppose,”’ said the ferry- 
man, ‘that one of these oars is called faith and 
the other works, and try their several merits.” 
Accordingly, throwing down one oar in the 
boat, he proceeded to pull the other with all 
his strength, upon which the boat turned 
round and made no way. ‘ Now,”’ said he, 
**you perceive faith won’t do, let us try if 
works can.’’ Seizing the other oar, and 
giving it the same trial, the same conse- 
quences ensued. ‘ Works,”’ said he, ** you 
see, don’t do either; let us try them to- 
gether.”” ‘The result was successful; the 
boat shot through the waves, and soon 
reached the wished-for haven. ‘‘ This,”’ 
said the honest ferryman, ‘is the way by 
which I hope to be wafted over the troubled 


waters of this world, to the peaceful shore 
of immortality.”’ 


——--—- 
HONESTY. 


A CERTAIN poor widow, one winter’s day, 
had consumed her little stock of wood in 
providing a scanty meal for her children, 
without knowing where she could obtain 
more. She put her children to bed, soon 
after, and sat shivering over a handful of 
embers, in full view of a large woodpile, 
belonging to a rich and hard-hearted neigh- 
bor. ‘The thought entered her mind that 
she would take a handfull of this wood, and 
the owner would never miss it. After many 
struggles, she concluded to go after her 
neighbor had gone to bed, that she might 


prepare her children some breakfast. She! 


stood in his door and heard all the poor wo- 
man said, and it softened his heart. Early 
next morning he sent eight loads of wood 
and other articles, telling her she was wel- 
come, and adding, ** You fairly beat the 
devil out of me last night!” 


—_— 


A LYRIC. 


‘S OLDEN MEMORIES.” 
BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 


There ’s a voice from every bird, 
There ’s a tone in every tree, 
That recalls some burning word 
I have utter’d when with thee: 
There ’s an eye in every star, 
There ’s a look in every cloud, 
That bears my thoughts afar 
Where thou.rulest Fashion’s crowd : 
And I wonder oft if thou, 
In thy far and wedded home, 
Ever think’st of him who now 
To thy presence may not come. 


Every sweet and breathing flow’r 
That scents the twilight breeze, 
Hath a ministry and pow’r 
Over “ Olden Memories :” 
Every ripple of the stream 
That goes singing on its way, 
Hath a tale of Boyhood’s Dream, 
And of Manhood’s merry May : 
And I wonder oft if thou, 
In thy far and wedded home, 
Ever think’st of him who now 
To thy presence may not come. °* 


I have treasured every look, 

I have garnered every tone, 

Till my heart is like a book 

Fill’d with memories alone : 

I have ask’d no higher bliss, 

> Mid the world’s incessant din, 
Since our last hope died, than this— 
To dream of what hath been: 

And I wonder oft if thou, 

In thy far and wedded home, 
Ever think’st of him who now 
To thy presence may not come. 
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.— The Token. 
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LITERARY 


THE TOKEN. 





The Token and Atlantic Souvenir; a 
Christmas and New-VYear’s Present. 


Edited by S. G. Goopricn. Boston: 
Otis, Broaders, and Company. Colum- 
bus: Isaac N. Whiting. 1839. 





We have been not a little disappointed, 
in the perusal of this the oldest of the Ame- 
rican souvenirs. At the time we took it 
up, we had seen it very generally condemn- 
ed by the eastern and western press, as de- 
ficient in both of its departments of Art and 
Literature; and we laid hold of it in rather 
an ill humor, not doubting but that we were 
called upon to record our opinion adverse to 
its claims upon the attention of begloved 
and bewhiskered young gentlemen, and be- 
laced and bejewelled young ladies—the two 
varities of the human family, or rather the 
two sexes of the one variety, for whom, as 
we understand the matter, such works are 
specially prepared. We soon found, how- 
ever, that we had been grossly deceived; 
and a half hour served to “lap us in Elysi- 
um,”’ as effectually as could have been done 
by the choicest narcotic ever administered 
to suffering humanity. 

As the tale-writers have it, ‘how long 
we slept, we could not tell;’’ but when we 
awoke, we found ourselves in the very 
midst of all that magnificent machinery 
which the ‘* Author of Lafitte’’ has built up 
and put in operation in the winding galle- 
ries and subterranean passages of the mys- 
terious temple of ‘*'The Sacred Fire.”’ This 
‘Sacred Fire’’ was the first thing in 7he 
Token which we approached; for it was a 
bitter cold night, and we observed over the 
entrance to the ‘*’Temple,”’ a placard or 
sign, which informed us that it had been 
kindled by a gentleman for whose genius | 
we havea high admiration, and of whose | 
friendship we are proud. We therefore | 
felt at liberty to walk up to it at once, with- | 
out any ceremony, and warm our pinched | 
toes and benumbed fingers by its genial | 





heat. 
lapt us in an elysian slumber; but waking 
therefrom, after some time, we found that 
we were truly in the very presence of our 
| friend the builder, and him we followed pa- 


NOTICES. 


The doing of this, as we have stated, 


tiently, all over the **'Temple’’? which he 
had erected, threading every labyrinth, 
peeping into each dark corner, skipping 
from end to end of every long gallery, and 
mounting each flight of steps that came in 
our way. It was a work of infinite labor, 
it is true, but then we have an infinite de- 
gree of patient perseverance; and having, 
moreover, a nice perception of the ridicu- 
lous, it afforded us an infinite quantity of 
amusement. It is a great structure, beyond 
any doubt; and how it could have met the 
disapprobation of good-natured editors and 
learned critics, is hard to divine. To the 
bewhiskered and bejewelled personages 
heretofore ailuded to, an examination of its 
interior must give the highest delight; for 
among the ornaments of every chamber may 
be found something that will carry their 
minds back to the refined nonsense of Monk 
Lewis and the sublime tomfooleries of Mrs. 
Ratcliff. 

Having sufficiently warmed ourselves at 
‘¢"'The Sacred Fire,’’ we sallied out to take 
a peep at “The Comet.’ For the disco- 
very of this new wonder, we are informed 
by a placard similar to that hung up over 
the entrance to the ‘Temple’ described 
above, the world is indebted to the genius 
of **S. Austin, jr.” It is a surprising af- 
fair altogether, and covers an immense deal 
of space, as all genteel comets must be al- 
lowed to. It keeps up a wonderful fuss and 
stir, and whisks its tail around right saucily, 
as much as to say, ‘*Halloo! you Earth- 
lings down there! what do you think of 
me?’? With all its might and menacing, 
however, we do not think that it will ever 
‘¢ set the world on fire.” 


On our way from the ‘“‘ Temple’’ afore- 
said to ‘‘’The Comet,’’ we passed hastily 
by a modest little building, surrounded by 
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flowers and dine sited in pre shrubbery. 

To this we returned, and found that it was 
an ‘* Alms-House,’’ put up for a charitable 
purpose by “ Mrs. L. H. Sigourney,”” who 


can do a matter of this kind as well as the | 


best architect in the land. We passed a 
few very interesting minutes in examining 
its interior, and dep: urted thanking the build- 
er for the pleasure she had afforded us. 

Pursuing our desultory course, we next 
picked up “The White Scarf’’ of a Yankee 
Lady, whose genius is an honor to our 
country. ‘This is an exceedingly beautiful 
work, by Miss Sedgwick, author of *« Hope 
Leslie,’ “‘ The Linwoods,” ete.; and with 
the taking up of it, we throw aside the mood 
in which we found ourselves constrained to 
enter the recesses of **'The Temple of the 
Sacred Fire.”’ ‘The ‘*‘ White Searf’’ covers 
the first sixty pages of Zhe Tokens; and 
when we say that it is a production worthy 
the pen and name of its distinguished au- 
thor, we bestow upon it very high praise. 
There are a number of other good things in 
the volume, among which are a capital 
sketch of ** Cape Cod’’ and Cape Codders, 
a well wrought ‘Dramatic Fragment,” a 
touching translation from the Italian, enti- 
tled «Il Sasso Rancio,’”’ and ‘* Leonor,’ a 
little poem by Mrs. Osgood, an American 
lady who is now achieving something of a 
poetical reputation, but from whose pen we 
have not heretofore seen anything which 
pleased us half so much as the annexed 
lines: 


* Leonor loved a noble youth ; 
But light was Leonor’s maiden truth; 
She left her love for wealth forsooth! 
Faithless Leonor! 


Now she paces a palace hall; 

Lords and ladies a» ait her call! 

Wearily Leonor turns from all: 
2 Languid Leonor! 


Leonor lies on a couch of down; 

The jewel-light of a ducal crown 

Gleams through her tresses of sun-lit brown: 
Beautiful Leonor! 


Leonor’s robe is a tissue of gold, 

Flashing in every graceful fold; 

And braided gems on her arms are roll’d: 
Radiant Leonor! 


Diamonds sparkle in Leonor’s zone, 

With a starlike glow in every stone; 

But the heart they smile on is cold and lone! 
Joyless Leonor! 


To be free once more she would give them all, 
The crown,the couch,and the sculptur’d hall, 











And the robe with its rich and shining fall ; 
Poor, lost Leonor! 


Like a captive bird, through the beaming bar 

Of gold, she looks on her home afar, 

And it woos her there like a holy star: 
Vainly, Leonor! 


Leonor’s lip hath lost its bloom; 

Her proud blue eyes are dark with gloom; 

She will sleep in peace in her early tomb! 
Suffering Leonor!” 


In the artistical embellishments of the 
present volume of 7'he Token, there is cer- 
tainly not much to praise; but we appre- 
hend that the cause of this exists in the in- 
difference of the American people to works 
of Art, much more than in any dereliction 
of the publisher. It is wrong to blame a 
publisher for not doing what those for whom 
he publishes do not wish him to do, or at 
least will not reward him for doing. Yet 
on account of its inferior embellishments, 
Lhe Token for the present year has been 
very generally condemned, while its literary 
produce tions are manifestly superior to most 
of the contents of such works, English or 
American. Several of them seek to blend 
usefulness with their amusement, and in 
‘some of these wholesome lessons are vivid- 
ly presented to the young reader and forci- 
bly impressed upon his mind. It is true 
that some eighty pages are taken up with 
‘The Sacred Fire’? and ** The Comet;’’ 
but these constitute nearly all the chaff of a 
sheaf which has yielded a reasonable quan- 
| ‘tity of nutricious grain. ‘That this is mostly 

| European grain, and not American grain 
las it ought to be, is a stronger objection 
| with us, against Zhe Token, than any we 
| have seen named, 


| 

| — 

| AYDELOTT’S ADDRESS. 
| 


| in address on Collegiate Departments of 
| the English Language and Literature. 
| By B. P. Aypetort, D. D., President 
| of Woodward College. 21 pages 8vo. 
| Cincinnati: Kendall and Henry. 1838. 
| Dr. AyDELOTT states that there is not, so 
far as he is informed, in the colleges of eith- 
er Our own country or Great Britian, a de- 
partment of English Language and Litera- 
ture ; and the object of the address before 
us, which was delivered to the College 
of Teachers at its annual Convention, is to 
point out the necessity of such a department 
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and show the practicability and probable 
usefulness of its establishment. The Doc- 
tor, in the outset, thus explains what he 
means by a department of English Lan- 

age and Literature, which he would term 
the ‘* Professorship of English Philology.” 
« Let it then, he says, be as extensive as 
the most liberal but just interpretation of the 
terms will admit. But to be particular,— 
let it embrace the origin and structure of our 
language, its progress, its means and modes 
of youth, its peculiarities, the signification 
of its words and their various shades of dif- 
ference, its correct and graceful utterance in 
reading and speaking, and its various kinds 
of style with the several advantages and 
beauties of each.as exhibited in the saered 
desk, in the senate, and at the bar, in con- 
versation and epistolary writing, in the dif- 
ferent kinds of history, in controversy and 
philosophic discussion, in the grave and the 
light essay, and in poetry in all its varieties. 
It should, in a word, comprehend the /his- 
tory, grammar, and criticism of the lan- 
guage.” 

Having made this explanation, Dr. Ayde- 
lott proceeds, under ten heads, to show what 
he considers some of the advantages which 
would result from the establishment and 
faithful prosecution in our colleges general- 
ly, of a department of English Language and 
Literature. He thinks that it would tend 
greatly to improve and fix our language, 
and to encourage the more general, thorough, 
and practical study of the Greek and Roman 
classics. He is of opinion that it would do 
much to improve common schools, and make 
a collegiate education more generally de- 
sirable than it now is. He believes that the 
establishment of such a department in our 
colleges, could not but be a great means of 
pushing forward the triumphs of literature 
and moral science, of bearing far and sow- 
ing wide the blessed seeds of genuine chris- 
tianity, and of advancing the cause of know- 
lege generally. 

In support of these several positions, and 
some others, Dr. Aydelott reasons well. 
We are more pleased with his remarks under 
the first division of his subject, than with 
any other portion of the address. We re- 
spectfully commend the following extracts, 
to the attention of those gentlemen in our 
own State,—we allude to our legislators,— 
who have it in their power to do so much 
for the preservation and triumph of our no- 


| thors. 
' gust. 


: , os | dor toward perfection. 
ble English tongue, and the dissemination | ; 


of those immortal principles of civil liberty 
which are incorporated into its rich and va- 
rious literature. 


“T. Would it not greatly tend to improve and fiz 
our language 2 

The student in this department would, of course, 
make himself master, not only of the grammar of 
our tongue, but of general or philosophical gram- 
mar. He would go also to the classic pages of 
Milton, Dryden, Taylor, Barrow, Addison, Pope, 
and, above all, to our noble version of the Bible, 
and there drink deeply into the fountains of pure 
English style. The sources of our tongue, its 
genius, its changes, its peculiar excellences and 
defects, its vast capabilities would thus be spread 
before him. 

Such study, deep and persevering, combined 
with diligent practice in the different species of 
composition, must give him a mastery of the sub- 
ject, which no other training could confer. And 
with these high advantages, would not taste, and 
gratitude, and a Jaudable ambition, constrain him 
him to labor to remove the defects, and to culti- 
vate all the excellences of the language? 

When, then, our educated men have generally 
passed through such a course as this, we may 
reasonably expect to behold our mother tongue 
attain to that improvement and stability which the 
venerable patriarchs of our literature desired to 
see, but died without the sight. It is not a few 
men of learning and taste, here and there, that 
can fix a nation’s language. There must be the 
combined efforts of multitudes of various talents 
and pursuits, all contributing their offerings to this 
common treasury. 

But is it nota fact that our brightest students 
are too often deplorably ignorant here? They 
will consume the midnight oil over the pages of 
Lucretius and Livy, of Homer and Demosthenes, 
and concentrate every power-of thought upon the 
demonstrations of mathematics; and search with 
avidity into every department of the physical sci- 
ences; whilst attention to their own language is 
nearly confined to drudgery of the first form, and 
only renewed in those few moments of leisure, 
and with that superficial haste, which the other 
subjects of college elass will now permit. 

It ought not, therefore, to surprise us to find so 
many works of modern science, admirable for 
their profundity of research, and strength of ar- 
gument, but clothed in a style not only devoid of 
allelegance, but deformed with gross inaccura- 
cies. Greatis the love of learning which urges 
the reader on through the perplexing grammatical 
blunders, and heavy uncouth periods of such au- 
Doubtless many are driven back in dis- 
They prefer ignorance to knowledge at 
such a price. 

And are not the poverty and deformity of much 
of our modern literature owing to a superficial ae 
quaintance with ourlanguage? How often do we 
see, inthe prose and poetry of this day, really great 
vigor and comprehension of mind,and lofty genius, 
trammelled and besoiled by their own scanty and 
mean habiliments. Familiarity with the classics 
of their mother tongue, would have taught these 
writers to avoid their faults, and to imitate their 
excellences, and press forward with a purer ar- 
But with too little of the 
good of former authorship, they exhibit more than 
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all of its defects. Such men ‘pinta do Ey to amusements of the ‘ete tended to enlarge their 
corrupt and change the language; but they con- knowledge of their tongue, and purify their liter. 
tribute little to improve and fix it. ary taste. The assembled nation were the critics 
And does not the wide diffusion of our language of their finest writers. It wasatthe Olympic games 
tend to corruptit? It bids fair to be the univer- that Herodotus recited his history, and received 
sal tongue. ‘Itis,’ says a recent traveler, ‘the the enthusiastic admiration of his countrymen,* 
predominant language among all those whose so- And Cicero in writing to his son, then a student 
ciety travellers fall into from the Rhine to Nor- at Athens, while he enjoins upon him to prosecute 
way.’ Indeed, itis spoken quite extensively in vigorously his philosophical pursuits under the re- 
all civilized nations, and has been planted among | nowned Cratippus, and to make the best use of all 
nearly every barbarous people. The commercial , the advantages which thatcelebrated seatof learn- 
and christian enterprise of England and the United | ing afforded him, urges upon him, with peculiar 
States has carried their speech to the very ends of earnestness, to ‘join | Latin with bin Greek. The 
the earth. It has thus encompassed the globe, prince of Roman orators did not undervalue the 
and is rapidly diffusing itself in all directions. language, the literature, or the philosophy of 
But as our language recedes from its great cen- | Greece; far from this, he ardently admired and 
tres—England and the United States—its danger diligently studied them, and ascribed to them 
of foreign admixture increases; and the continu- | much of his success as a speaker and an author; 
al tendency of these corruptions is to flow back | but he loved his own language more: and would 
and taint the fountains themselves. have his son also, in whatever else he might excel, 
Now, in what other way can we counteract this | become a master in this. ‘ Your improvement i in 
evil and protect ourselves, than by keeping the | Latin,’ says he, ‘is what I chiefly desire.’+ 
springs pure, and continually sending forth streams It is not wonderful, therefore, that these 
of unadulterated English through every channel | so refined and perfected their speech, and have 
of communication? If this be not done, instead | left us such noble monuments in history, poetry, 
of subduing all nations to our tongue, it will itself | and eloquence. And if we would have our own 
be overwhelmed and lost amid the floods which | language excel that of Rome in vigor and varied 
are setting in upon us from every quarter.* beauty, and emulate the Greek in fullness, flexibil- 
The tendency of the immense immigration | ity, and expressiveness, we must prize it more, and 
from all parts of the world into our country, is too | we must faithfully study its excellences and de- 
obvious to need remark. It has excited the anx- | fects, that we may labor to remove the one and 
ious attention of the patriot, as imperiling our free | perfect the other. 
institutions; and of the Christian, as dangerous When we have in our halls of education, as they 
to the pure principies of the gospel, and the morals | had in theirs,t multitudes of eminent and cherish- 
of our people; but have we been duly careful to | ed professors of our own language and literature; 
prevent its corrupting influence upon our lan- | and when parents, with enlarged anc liberal views 
guage? | of all that is excellent in education, can yet say, 
Ought we not to discourage every attempt, how- | with Cicero, that their chief solicitude is for the 
ever apparently benevolent, to keep up the use of | improvement of their sons in their own tongue; 
foreign languages in our country? And ought | may we not expect to see our language rapidly 
we not to do all we can, to make the crowds of | advancing to a maturity in those powers and gra- 
emigrants, who are flocking to our shores, tho- | ces which merit while they ensure stability to it?” 
roughly AMERICAN, not only in heart, but in | 
tongue? Indeed the former can never be accom- 
plished without the latter. They will ever remain | 
foreigners among us, and exert an influence more | 
or less adverse, upon our institutions, if we do not 


so prize our language, as not only to guard it from | ings, he burst into tears. The historian noticing his 
every admixture, but to be zealous for its acquisi- | emotion exclaimed to the father—the heart of thy son 
tion by all who come among us. | is inflamed with the love of learning! How truly the 
We may draw an argument, also, from Greece | Father of History judged none need be told. But it 
and Rome. These nations loved theirlanguage. | should not be forgotten that the Greeks were not sa- 
In their schools it was the object of their fondest —— oo ees ey eens by a popular 
rering } l rot > very | decree, ten talents upon erodotus, 
and most perseveringattention. Many of the very | + Cicero De Officiis, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 
¢ The study of Philology was introduced into Rome 
* A devoted missionary now laboring in Hindostan, | from Greece, hence the term “ semigraeci” was appli- 
begins the biography of his wife recently deceased, ed to the first professors. The pursuit soon found 
with an expression of his fears lest his English should | abundant encouragement. 
have become so much affected by his long residence Whoever would see a very curious account of these 
among a people of another speech, as to be unpleasant “‘ clari professors,” as Suetonius calls the grammatici, 
to his readers. But if it be so with one thoroughly or teachers of Philology, may consult the latter part 
trained in our literary institutions, and sent abroad of his Lives of the Emperors. It seems that their in- 
with all the high attainments and fixed habits of a pro- structiohs were not attended merely by the youth, but 
fessional man, how must it be with his children, claim- | by the most distinguished men in the state, with whom 
ing this as their country and our language as their ow n, also they were on the most intimate terms, and in 
and yet born ina foreign iand, and from their ez irliest whose palaces they frequently taught. “M. Antonius 
years in the daily habit ‘of conversing in another tongue. Grippo—docuit primum in Divi Julii domo.—Scholam 
Many extraneous terms and phrases—along indeed ejus claros quoque viros frequentasse aiunt; in his M. 
with much valuable information—must reach us in the | Ciceronem, etiam quum praetura fungeretur.—Quare 
correspondence and other writings of these our coun- ab Augusto quoque nepotibus ejus preceptor electus, 
trymen abroad. The tendency cf this is, sometimes to | ( Verrius Flaccus) transiit in Palatium cum tota schola,” 
enrich, but generally to corrupt our language. | See also Cicero pro Archia. 





peor’ 





* On this occasion, Olorus, with his son Thucydides, 
then a youth of fifteen years old, was present. The 
boy listened to the history of Herodotus with deep at- 
tenti.: till unable any longer to suppress his feel- 
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We differ from Dr. Aydelott, somewhat, 
as we understand him to express himself in 
parts of the preceding extract. We have 
no faith in the policy, nor do we believe in 
the possibility, of prescribing metes and 
bounds beyond which the flexible pen that 
traces English characters shall not move, 
and within which our vigorous language 
must become stationary. No two ages are 
the same, either in their literature, their 
science, or their religious development: for | 
no two ages, therefore, is the same compass 
of language, any more than are the same. 
forms of speech, suitable and all-sufficient. 
Notwithstanding all the metes and bounds, | 
rules and regulations, that human ingenuity | 
can invent, with the decline of a nation will | 
decline its language : it is but reasonable and | 
natural, therefore, that with the progress of 
christian civilization, language should be 
permitted to enlarge its boundaries, to vary | 
its forms, and to extend its signification. | 
Nay, it will do this, or knowlege will be-| 
come ‘ stable” and remain ‘ fixed’’ with it. | 

Against the ultra spirit, with regard to | 
this matter, which is now pervading the | 
ranks of literary men, however, we stub- 
bornly set our face. ‘The Carlylomania of | 
the day is dangerously infectious, and upon | 
every lover of the pure waters of the ‘‘ well | 
of English undefiled,’ devolves the high | 
duty of laboring for its extermination. Our | 
sentiments with regard to ‘the use of for- | 
eign languages in our country,’’ are well | 
known. They are identical with those of | 
the latter part of the preceding extract ; and 
we rejoice that one so capable as Dr. Ayde- | 
lott of making himself heard far and wide, | 
has leagued himself with the small band of 
individuals in Ohio who have independence 
enough to lift their voices against foreign 





Great, ‘I thank the gods not so much that 
they have given to me a son, as that they 
have given him his birth in the life-time of 
Aristotle !”’ it moves straight forward, set- 
ting forth the advantages of a collegiate ed- 
ucation, insisting upon a more thorough pre- 
paratory course than is usual, arguing against 
the notion frequently entertained and expres- 
sed that pupils should be allowed to * follow 
the bent of their genius’’ while in college, 


advocating a paternal but rigid school disci- 


pline, and defending the higher institutions 


_of learning in the United States against the 


often-made charges of sectarism and ar- 
istocracy. 

As there is much wrong feeling abroad in 
the community with regard to these last two 
points, we extract Dr. Linsley’s remarks 
upon them, which we consider in the main 
correct : 


* By some, they are declared to be, aristocratic 
in their constitution and tendencies. Of all the 
charges that have been brought against these In- 
stitutions, this, I apprehend, has the least founda- 
tionin truth. It may, indeed, be valid, toa cer- 
tain extent, when alleged against some of the for- 
eign Universities, whose privileges are costly, and 
confined, also, to certain favored classes; but what 
possible application can it have tothe Colleges of 
this country; and above all, to those in the West? 
They are open alike to all; and their honors are 
within the reach of all—the humblest as well as 
the highest. The mostindigent youth in the com- 
munity, if he is blessed with asound head, and a 
resolute heart, may possess himself of their best 
advantages, and highest rewards; and he may find 
in our own community, citizens, whom that com- 
munity delights to honor, who have, by their own 
example, illustrated thetruth of what I state. At 
this moment, you shallitakethecensus of Western 
Colleges, and a majority of their students will be 
found to be the sons of parents who are able to af- 
ford them very little pecuniary aid. ‘The propor- 
tion of indigent young men, in these Institutions, 
is as great, and I believe greater, than in our pri- 


presumption and native servility. | mary schools. With what shadow of candor or 


—p—. 
LINSLEY’S INAUGURAL. 


Address delivered at the annual Commence- 
ment of the Marietta College, Ohio, by 
Jort H. Linstey, D. D., on occasion of 
his inauguration to the Presidency of that 
Institution, July, 1838. 28 pages 8vo. 
Cincinnati: A. Pugh. 1838. 


Tuts is a plain and sensible address, with- 
out ornament and without circumlocution. 
Beginning with the exclamation of Philip 
of Macedon, on the birth of Alexander the 






truth, then, are our Colleges described as aristo- 
cratic? So far are they from deserving this re- 
proach, that it would not be difficult to show that 
| their influence is eminently of an opposite charac- 
ter. Lookatasingle fact. Probably eight-tenths 
| of the members of our general Congress are men 
| who have enjoyed the advantages of a liberal edu- 
| cation. Now, I venture the assertion—not with- 
| out some knowledge of the facts in the case—that 
| three-fourths of the whole number of such, will be 
found, upon investigation, to have had their origin 
in families by no means distinguished, either by 
birth or fortune. They are, for the most part, the 
sons of farmers and mechanics, or of professional 
men of very moderate property; and they are in- 
debted, for their present elevated position in soci- 
| ety, chiefly to the fact here insisted on, the pecu- 
liarly accessible character, and popular bearing of 
our higher seminaries of learning.” 


43 
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We are inclined to doubt the correctness 
of the fact stated with regard to ‘‘ the mem- | 
bers of our general Congress.’”’ ‘+ Again,”’ | 
says Dr. Linsley, ‘it is charged that our| 
colleges are sectarian institutions.” 


rect : 


“If by this it is intended, that they are estab- 
lished and conducted with a prominent design of 
exerting an influence of this kind, the charge is, 
asa general fact, entirely unfounded. I know of 
no College, of respectable standing, among any of 
the evangelical denominations, in which sectarian 
views, or peculiarities are urged upon the students, 
either publicly or privately. Itis believed, that 
the Boards of Instruction in these Institutions, 
have no desire to pursue such acourse; and were 
such a desire cherished, the attempt would be ef- 
fectually resisted by public sentiment. That the 
officers of our Literary Institutions, should be 
men, not only of pure morals, but of elevated piety 
—holding the fundamental doctrines of the pro- 
testant faith, and connected with some branch of 
the christian church, is certainly desirable. That 
they should, on all important topics, entertain such 
a harmony of views, as shall ensure mutual confi- 
dence, united counsels, and efficient action, is in- 


dispensable; and if, with a view to such harmony, | 
it is judged expedient, as is generally the fact, to) 


select the Faculty, from one, rather than from va- 


rious denominations, such an arrangement, surely | 
furnishes no just occasion forcomplaint. All that | 


the public havea right to claim, is, that the Fa- 
culty thus constituted, shall not degrade their of- 
fice; and pervert their influence, to further nar- 
row, selfish, and party views. 


Iam confident, that the students of Marietta | 


College will testify to the liberal and catholic 
spirit, which has, thus far governed the officers, 
in the discharge of theirofficial duties. The same 
course will continue to be pursued, as a matter of 
fixed principle. But while I freely and frankly 
ive the public this pledge, I wish it to be distinct- 
y understodd, that I do not regard it as binding 
myself, or my associates, to neutrality, in relation 
to those fundamental points of christian faith and 
practice, in which all evangelical denominations 


are agreed, and in which, the best interests and | 


hopes of men are vitally involved. God has cre- 


ated us moral as well as intellectual beings; and | 
no just system of education can overlook, or dis- | 


regard this all important fact. The great doctrines 
of the christian Scriptures, were revealed from 


Heaven, to sanctify all other knowledge,—to cor- | 


rect the errors, purify the hearts and guide the 


lives of men; and no system of education, is wor- | 
thy of confidence, which seeks to advance mental | 


culture,apart from moral principle. Entertaining 
such views, we can never be indifferent to the 
moral and religious improvement of the youth, 
committed to our charge. We avow it as a 
rominent feature of our plan, to employ that 
influence which belongs to our office, in all 
discreet and preps methods to pursuade those 
who resort here for the purposes of education, to 
become good citizens and intelligent christians 
as well as devoted students and accomplished 
scholars.”” 


And j 


upon this point, his views are certainly cor-| 
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SIMMS’S PELAYO. 


Pelayo: a Story of the Goth. By the 
author of ** Guy Rivers,” “* The Yemas- 
see,” §c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Columbus: 

| Isaac N. Whiting. 1839. 


Or all Mr. Simms’s Romances, with the 
exception of ‘* ‘The Yemassee,”’ this has to 
us proved the most interesting; and we re- 
| gard it as a work of more careful elabora- 
| tion, than any of its author’s previous pro- 
| ductions. ‘The plot, if plot it have, is very 
simple, the characters are well conceived 
_and distinctly marked, and the incidents, 
_which not unfrequently border on the in- 
| credible, are yet such as we may easily con- 
| ceive probable of the country and age of 
| which the work is presented as a type, and 
_all appear to be necessary to the complete- 
ness of the structure. 
The Gothic Courtesan Urraca, proud, 
| beautiful and imperious, while moving in the 
' sunshine of adulation, and, after the measur- 
able loss of her power over her associates, 
| penitent, suicidal and murderous, in_ the 
same moment,—and the Jew Amri, her 
| cunning and dastardly paramour, are delin- 
eations with touches here and there of the 
most perfect naturalness, and marked 
throughout by unusual power. ‘The disso- 
luteness of the Gothic noble Edacer, the 
craft and heartlessness of the Archbishop 
of Cordova, the susceptibility and irresolute- 
ness of the prince Egiza, the rashness, bra- 
very, and nobleness of his brother Pelayo, 
and the hopes, fears, devotedness and integ- 
rity of the old Hebrew Melchior, are all well 
depicted; and then we have, in the* Jewish 
girl Thyrza, one of those portraitures of fe- 
male beauty, gentleness, love, enduring 
faith and spiritual purity, in the delineation 
of which Mr. Simms excels. 

Our objections to ‘* Pelayo”’ are, that the 
story moves on very tardily to its present 
resting place, that some of the scenes are 








unnecessarily ‘* long-drawn-out,’’ and that 
the personages generally, but in especial 
the Archbishop of Cordova and his two 
nephews, are at times most unreasonably 
afflicted with the cacethes loguendi. With 
regard to these faults, and also concerning a 
disagreeable mannerism of Mr. Simms, we 
_ shall take occasion to speak more fully here- 
| after, in a second article upon ‘‘ Our Litera- 
| ry Men,” which we purpose devoting to a 
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brief consideration of the excellences and 
defects of some of the more prominent and 
popular of the American Novelists. 


ne 


CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 


The Christian Keepsake, and Missionary | 


Annual. Edited by Rev. Joun A. Ciarx. 
Philadelphia: W. Marshall & Co. Co- 
jumbus: Isaac N. Whiting. 1839, 


Tus annual is gotten up much to our 
taste, and contains, with a few rather spir- 
ited engravings and some tolerable poetry, 
a large amount of sensible, interesting, and 
scholar-like prose. Its intended character 
is thus stated, in a paragraph of the preface: 
‘It has long been the opinion of the editor, 
that there is no uncongeniality between the 
highest aspirations of genius and the most 
profound love of God—between the most 
exquisite relish for the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of Literature, and the attractions of 
the Fine Arts, and the most simple and de- 
voted attachment to all that is spiritual and 
life-giving in Religion. It has long been 
his opinion that it would prove one of the 
happiest means of extending a holy and re- 
generating influence through this world of 
sin, to combine as much as possible with the 
Literature of the land, and with all that is 
ornamental, and sweet, and graceful in the 
Fine Arts, the hallowing and sanctifying 
influence of Evanceticat Reticion. He 
would write HOLINESS TO THE LorpD, under 
all that is beautiful and picturesque—ma- 
jestic and sublime in Nature—under all that 
is exquisite and transcendent in Art. He 
would have every garland and chaplet which 
the literature of the country weaves, com- 
posed of the fragrant leaves of the tree of 
life. ‘Then would there go forth from eve- 
ry field of elegant literature, a holy and 
heavenly influence.” 

The present is the second volume of the 
Keepsake ; and it bears a strong impress of 
the peculiar opinions of its editor with re- 
gard to a Christian Literature. We appro- 
bate both the design and the execution ; but 
we should have liked the work none the less, 
had a few of its foreign contributions been 
set aside to make room for one or two more 
papers of a character somewhat similar to 
the admirable temperance tale of Mrs. Stowe, 
entitled «Let every Man mind his Own 
Business.”’ 
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PICTURE OF CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Almanac for 1839. To 
be continued annually. Cincinnati: Gle- 
zen and Shepard. 1839. 


ALTOGETHER the neatest and completest 
picture of our great western city that has yet 
been given to the public, is that now-before 
us; and when we thank the publishers for 
the copy they have sent us, we thank them 
for what we regard as an exceedingly val- 
uable present. In the compass of about a 
hundred small pages of clear print, is here 
comprised all the information that a stran- 

ger would wish respecting the business, 

size, intelligence, etc., etc., of Cincinnati, 
together with ail the tables and directions 
that a business citizen finds it necessary to 
refer to in the course of a year. 

As the best commendation to public atten- 
tion, which can be given this work, we state 
that it contains, besides a small reference 
map and a well-arranged calendar, a histo- 
rical and topographical sketch of Cincinnati, 
a table of distances, the names of city offi- 
cers, a statement of the finances of the city, 
an account of banks and imsurance compa- 
nies, a list of steamboats running on the 
western waters, and full statistics of the 
common schools, colleges, churches, hotels, 
| population, etc., etc., ete. Its details, which 
appear to have been collected with care, are 
arranged with perspicuity, and as far as 
our personal knowledge extends may be re- 
lied upon. The work is valuable in every 
|sense, and we think that no business man 
in the State should be without it. 





—p— 
LILLA. 


Lilla ; or, The Offering. By<D’Orvat.”’ 
12 pages, 18mo. J.C. Noble: Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 1838. 


Tus is the production of a young gentle- 
man very ambitious to excel in poetical 
compositions, but not very likely, we fear, 
to succeed in that object. It would give us 
sincere pleasure, could we afford him any 
encouragement by way of praising the little 
pamphlet which he has sent us; but as it 
is not poetry, it would not be right to call it 
so, and as itis not intended for prose, it 
would be unjustifiable in any person to crit- 

Licise it as such. 
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BUDGET. 


HUMANE INSTITUTIONS OF OHIO. | daily supervision of the institution, that it should 


Tue condition of the several humane asylums 
of the State, as presented in the reports of their 
trustees and directors to the present General As- 
sembly, is such as must be highly gratifying to 
the feelings of the benevolent throughout the land. 
The plans upon which these institutions were 
founded, were such as the most extensive experi- 
ence recommended; and although neither of them 
is yet in full and complete operation, a brief refer- 
ence to their present condition, will show that the 
brightest anticipations of the humaneare not likely 
to be clouded in the result. 


be made as much like home, as the number of pu- 
| pils and other circumstances will permit.” The 
| branches of education taught, are those of the 
common schools of this State—viz. reading, wri. 
ting, geography, arithmetic, and grammar. Lec- 
tures twice a week, on history, biography, moral 
philosophy, and the natural sciences, are delivered 
during the greater part of each session, by the in- 
'telligent and benevolent Principal, Mr. H. N. 
| HusBe Lt. 
| The trustees of the Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind, have just presented their third 
annual report. The building for this institution, 


Of these institutions, the Asylum for the Deaf | which has been erected and put under roof during 


and Dumb is the oldest. We have before us the 
twelfth annual report of the trustees of this; and 
from it we learn, that the number of pupils in the 
institution at the present time, is seventy, six of 
whom have been sent from other States. At the 
close of the last term,in August, 1838, eleven 
pupils left the school, having completed the allot- 
ted time; and since the commencement of the 
present term, twenty-one have been received. Of 
the whole seventy, now in the institution, fifty- 
eight are State pupils, and twelve pay pupils. At 
the last session of the Legislature, an appropriation 
was made for the erection of workshops, that the 
different kinds of mechanical business might be 
commenced and pursued in the institution. Since 
then, a substantial and roomy brick building has 
been put up by the trustees, in which, as soon as 
practicable, several mechanical trades are to be 
commenced. The female pupils are at this time 
instructed in sewing, knitting, and general house- 
work. The health of the school has been re- 
markably good throughout the past year, nota 
single case of illness having occurred. “In all 
its operations and interests,’ say the trustees, 
‘the institution has been abundantly prospered, 
and attracts the attention and commands the ap- 
probation of intelligent and benevolent visiters of 
our own and other States.» Its government is 
intended to be of a parental character. ‘The 
Principal and his family, and the pupils, eat at the 
same table, and lodge in the same building; and 
itis desired by those who are intrusted with the 


| the past year, isa very handsome and commodious 
structure. It will be finished, and ready for the 
|Teception of the-school, early next fall. It is cal- 
| onan for the accommodation of from sixty to 
|seventy pupils. The numberof pupils now in the 
|institution, is seventeen, two of whom are sup- 
| ported by their friends, and fifteen by the State. 
| Some of these have been under instruetion for 
fourteen or fifteen months, and have made the 
most astonishing progress in the branches taught. 
Of the whole number, six are in spelling lessons, 
or begin to read imperfectly; seven can read with 
some facility, and have begun writing and arith- 
metic; and four are able to sustain an examina- 
tion, more or less thorough, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar. All the 
| branches of acommon school education are taught 
in this institution, and in addition thereto, vocal 
|and instrumental music, from the study of which 
the pupils derive exceeding delight. The trustees 
| say it has not yet been in their power to begin the 
|mechanical departments of the school on a sys- 
| tematic plan, chiefly for want of a suitable work- 
man to whom it could be intrusted. - Something, 
however, has been effected in the way of intro- 
ducing some kinds of work, especially among the 
female pupils. Nearly all of them can knit, and 
several of them can sew pretty well, and can do 
some parts of housework. In the course of the 
present year, the trustees expect to be able to get 
this important department of the school into full 
and successful operation. “It is very satisfacto- 
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ry,” say the trustees, “to be able to state, that the 
health of the pupils has been good throughout the 
year, and that they have appeared to be contented 
and happy. In the enjoyment of recreation, or in 
application to the kinds of business to which their 
efforts have been directed, they fall not behind 
others of their own age; and it is very evident 
that the habits and the tempers which are formed 
or strengthened during their residence in the in- 
stitution, will be of unspeakable importance to 
them in future life.” 


The directors to whom was committed the 
charge of erecting a Lunatic Asylum for the State 
of Ohio, have reported the completion of the build- 
ing so far as to admit of the reception of patients 
in the east wing. ‘Two additional buildings were 
constructed in the rear of the main edifice during 
the past year, “*for the reception of the violent 
and filthy classes, who are entirely destitute of 
the power of self-control, and cannot with safety 
and propriety be confined with the cleanly and 
peaceful in the wings of the Asylum.” ‘These 
lodges are not intended as prisons, nor are they 
in any sense to be used with the view of punish- 
ment, but simply as necessary places of temporary 
confinement, during the stages of violent excite- 
ment in particular individuals, They are well 
constructed, with regard to safety and comfort. 
The heated air from the furnacesis applied di- 
rectly against the floor of each cell, which is form- 
ed of large flat stones; and over these the frantic, 
ungovernable, and sometimes naked maniac, has 
his bed. Particular attention has been given to 
the subject of ventillation, in the construction and 
arrangement of the whole Asylum; and judging 
from an examination of the buildings, we think 
the important object, of having at all times a free 
admission and circulation of pure air, has been 
fully attained. 


The buildings which have been erected for 
the use of these noble State Institutions, all of 
which are within reach of the eye of a person 
standing near the center of our young and beau- 
tiful Capital, are the first things here which arrest 
the attention and prompt the inquiries of intelli- 
gent visiters. The Trustees of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum very justly observe, in the report hereto- 
fore cited, that “* Ohio may well pride herself in 
such exhibitions of her liberality; and it has been 
truly remarked that no other State in the Union, 
perhaps no government in the world has estab- 
lished such institutions as this, and the institution 
for the blind, and the asylum for the insane, sole- 
ly by legislative authority, and by appropriations 
from the public treasury. Other States, older, 
and more populous and wealthy, may have appro- 
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priated larger sums, or may have aided more in- 
stitutions designed for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity; but none, so faras we are informed, have 
adopted and carried out the principle which may 
be safely affirmed to be correct—that such estab- 
lishments should be made by the State, and be 
her property, and be governed and sustained in 
this manner, without calling for individual bounty 
as a condition of public patronage.” 

There are some matters connected with these 


several institutions, to which we shall refer here- 
after. 


— f-— 
THE MASTODON OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


Mention has been made, over the whole Union, 
of the bones of the Mastodon discovered in Craw- 
ford county during the past summer. These bones 
were in this city a few weeks ago, for a number 
of days; and we can truly say that “ our special 
wonder” has seldom been more excited, than it 
was while we were looking upon the gigantic 
bones, and viewing the enormous head, of this be- 
ing of the olden time. We are happy to have it 
in our power to give a more interesting account of 
these relics, than was furnished in the hasty and 
imperfect statement of their proportions which 
has traveled throughout the States in the news- 
papers. We are indebted for our particular infor- 
mation, to the forthcoming Report of Professor 
Briaes, of the Ohio Geological Survey. 

The Skeleton, which is more nearly perfect than 
any gigantic fossil heretofore discovered in the 
Mississippi Valley, was found near the dividing 
ridge between the waters of the St. Lawrence 
and those of the Gulf of Mexico, ina bed of fresh- 
water-shell marl about four feetin thickness.— 
Similar beds are common in that part of the State. 
They are deposited in undulations in a stratum of 
yellowish clay, which reposes upon a stratum of 
bluish clay, both containing pebbles of primitive 
and secondary rocks, but being destitute of organ. 
ic remains. The yellowish stratum, intermixed 
with vegetable matter, forms the soil of the region, 
and varies from five to ten feet in thickness. The 
beds of marl are composed of argillaceous matter 
and fresh-water shells, among which Professor 
Brices observed lymne, physe, and planorbi.— 
They are covered by layers of peat—the one in 
which the Fossil Mastodon was found, to the depth 
of four feet. Professor B. considers that these 
marl beds are of amore recent deposit than the 
yellowish clayey stratum mentioned, and contem- 
poraneous with the beds of peat and marl with 
which the western part of the State is known to 
abound; and thence concludes, that the Mastodon 
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has become extinct since the deposit of the ma- 
terials upon the surface of which rest the forests 
and prairies of the Ohio Valley. 

The following is Professor Brices’s description 
of the Skeleton: 


“Heap. The entire head, with the exception of 
the tusks, 
VERTEBRE. 6 Cervical. 
“ 6 Dorsal. 
6 1 Lumbar. 
66 5 Caudal. : 
Riss. 28. 12 entire. 


Petvis. The sacrum and the whole of the left 
side, and the os pubis, and part of the os ischium 
of the right side. 

Extremities. 1 Femoris. 

1 Tibia. 

1 Fibula. 

1 Radius, 

1 Ulna. 

2 Patella. 
11 Bones of the feet. 

These bones, though not so large as the corre- 
sponding ones of the skeleton in Peale’s museum, 
were probably those of an old animal, as ossifica- 
tion had taken place between some of the verte- 
bre, while some of the sutures between the bones 
of the head were nearly obliterated. 

Head.—The zygomatic processes of the malar 
and temporal bones were broken from the skull 
in removing it from the earth: these pieces, how- 
ever, can be re-united; and, with this exception, 
the skull is entire. Itseems to have undergone 
little change; and even the superior portions, 


which are so liable to decay, are most perfectly | 


preserved. In this head, the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the mastodon are recognized: as the 
form of the teeth, their divergence in front, the 


extension of the palate behind the molars, the | 


great size of the pterygoid apophysis of the palate 
bones, and the situation of the orbit of the eye, 
with other particulars which need not now be 
mentioned. The skull weighed, when taken from 
the earth, 180 lbs. Asa full description is not 
intended at this time, a few of the measurements 
only will be given. The greatest breadth of the 
head, formed by the occipital bone, is 244 inches, 
and this bone extends nearly to the superior part 
of the head, a slight curve only being formed 
above it. This bone, which is 174 inches in 
hight, is very tough and uneven, presenting a 
proper surface for the insertion of large and power- 
ful muscles necessary to support the enormous 
head of the animal. The distance from the base 
of the occipital bone, over the superior part of the 
head to the terminationof the intermaxillary bones, 
is 574 inches. ‘The distance across the superior 
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part of the head, between the temporal fossa, ig 
15 3-8th inches; while the greatest breath of the 
head, formed by the zygomatic arches, is 274 in. 
ches. Thus large spaces are left within the tem. 
poral fosse to be occupied by powerful muscles, 
The distance between the orbitory processes, over 
the anterior part of the head, is 22 inches. The 
interior diameter of the tusk sockets is 54 inches, 
The under jaw weighed, when taken from the 
earth, 69 lbs.: its length is 2 feet, 64 inches; and 
the distance from the top of the condyloid process 
to the angle of the jaw, is 124 inches; while the 
| articulating surface of this process is 54 inches. 
Teeth.—There are only two teeth in either jaw, 
the front molars having been shed, and the spaces 
which they occupied are nearly closed. When 
taken from the earth, however, one of the front 
molars of the lower jaw remained slightly attach- 
ed by the roots, which were nearly absorbed.— 
The teeth of the upper jaw are 6 6-8th inches long, 
and 3 inches wide; the lower are 7} inches in 
| length, by 4 inches in breadth. 
| Vertebre.—The first vertebra of the neck, for 
| the reception of the occipital condylesis 143 in- 
| ches in length, by 9 8-10ths in breadth. The spin- 
| ous processes of the dorsal vertebra are from 15 
| to 16 inches in length; and the transverse diame- 
| ter, including the transverse processes, is from 11 
to 124 inches. The whole length of the dorsal 
vertebra, including the spinous processes, is from 
'19 to 21 inches. 
| Ribs.—The longest measures 54 inches on the 
‘outer curve. Only 12 perfect ribs were found; 
‘the rest were somewhat decayed. 
Humerus.—This is the upper bone of the fore 


| leg: itis a massive bone 30 2-8th inches in length; 


| its greatest circumference is 33 inches—smallest, 
| 14 3-8th inches. 

Uina.—This is the largest bone of the lower 
part of the fore leg. 
| Length, measuring the olecranon pro- 

cess, 

Circumference around the elbow 

Radius.—Smallest bone of the fore 


254 inches. 
35 6 


leg—length 23 3-8th in. 
Circumference in the center of the 

shaft, 6 6-8th in. 
Breadth of the carpal or articulating 

surface, 44 inches. 


Pelvis.—The left side was broken in removal, 
but I was able to replace the broken fragments, 
so that, with some pieces of the right side, I was 
enabled to make pretty accurate measurements of 
the pelvis. They are as follows: 

Width, measuring from the anterior 
spine of the ilium to the symphysis 
of the pubis, 2 feet, 24 inches. 
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Distance from the symphysis of the 

pubis to the sacrum, 17 inches. 
Transversely from the linnea innomi- 

nata, on the margin of the pelvis, to 

the corresponding place on the op- 

posite side, 20 6 
Diameterof the acetabulum or socket, 

for the reception of the head of the 

thigh bone, — 

Femur, or thigh bone.—Length, Ss © 
Circumference at the middle of the 

shaft, 16 ad 
Greatest diameter at the same place, 6 3-8th in. 

Tibia and fibula, (lower part of the hind leg.) 


Tibia, length, 22 inches. 
Breadth of superior part, 8g ss 
Breadth of inferior part, 7 0 Os 


Diameterin the middle partof the bone, 3 3-8th in. 

Fibula, (a slender bone,) length, 204 inches, 
passing 3 inches below the tibia, to form a part 
of the foot.” 





ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 


WE observe by the Cincinnati newspapers, that 
Mr. DevaFiELp’s volume on the Antiquities of the 
American Continent, to which we have several 
times alluded, has been issued in that city by N. 
G. Burgess and Company. Mr. Devariep’s la- 
bors are preceded by a prefatory chapter from the 
pen of Bishop M’Iz1vaine, and followed by a dis- 
sertation on the northern and southern races of 
mankind, by Dr. James Laxey. The Chronicle 
has the subjoined reference to the volume. 

“We have not time to make an extended criti- 
cism on this remarkably interesting work. We 
must content ourselves for the present, with a 
brief notice of its contents. 

“First we will say, that the style and dress of 
the work is much in advance of book publishing 
in the West. Itis a quarto volume, with many 
plates illustrative of the contents of the work. 
These plates are, we believe, lithographed, and are 
executed by Mr. Sameyn, an artist who deserves 
encouragement. 

** Among other illustrations is an Astec Map of 
great length, done on bank note paper. This map 
was copied from one in the possession of the 
Mezicans, and is said by their traditions, and be- 
lieved by them to be derived from their ancestors, 
the original inhabitants of this country, and who 
emigrated from the north. The map in this work, 
was copied from one in possession of Mr. Bullock, 
(formerly keeper of the London Museum,) now a 
resident of this city. The evidence of this being 
a true copy of an original map of great antiquity 
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in the hands of the Mexicans, is clear and suffi- 


|cient. But what credit should be given to it, as an 


historical document beyond a certain period of the 
Mexican nation, or who shall truly decipher its 
contents, is another question to be answered by 
the reader according to his own convictions. It 
has been very improperly said, that Mr. Delafield 
has not given credit to others for procuring this 
map. The reverse is the fact. He gives the ori- 
gin of the map, and the chain by which it comes 
to him, in the body of the book. 

‘The value of the book, however, does not de- 
pend on this map, or its authority. It is a con- 
nected statement in a series of propositions, of the 
historical, monumental and austomical evidence 
of all the known Facts, to the true origin and 
character of the aboriginal Americans. It in- 
volves, therefore, by far the most interesting 
problem which history has left unsolved. What- 
ever opinions may be held on the particular theory 
to which these facts, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve (with perhaps some difference of detail,) all 
evidence, sacred and profane tend, there can be 
no doubt, we think, that Mr. Delafield has per- 
formed an honorable and useful service to his 
country, by collecting these facts and publishing 
them in an elegant form, on the soil and inthe 
midst of the monuments of a long perished people, 


who once flourished here, and whose origin and 


character are the subjects of ingenious and ex- 
citing speculations.” 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


Ir is gratifying to observe that some of our best 
poets are turning their attention towards Dramatic 
Literature, more than formerly. There is un- 
questionably among the literary men of this coun- 
try, a great deal of dramatic talent; and it will be 
well if the recent success of Mr. Errs Sarcentr 
with his “ Velasco,” and Mr. Rurus Dawes with 
his ** Athenia of Damascus,”’ and Mr. N. P. Wit- 
Lis with his ** Bianca Visconti,’ and his “ Dying 
for Him,” should spur them on to enter the lists 
with Butwer, KNow es, Taxrourp, and others of 
the modern playwrights of Great Britain. In 
Dramatic Literature, our authors have done but 
little that is worthy of much praise, and less that 
will be heard of half a dozen years from this time; 
yet there is no species of literature which is so 
likely to attain to immediate popularity, and yield 
an immediate remuneration for time spent and 
talent exerted; nor is there one which, if it be but 
pervaded by the mens divinior, will more certain- 
ly bear a poor mortal’s name up buoyantly, and 
float it along the stream of time. Cultivated na- 
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tions always have had a great love for theatrical 
representations; and, for aught that appears to the 
contrary, always will have. 

Connected with this matter, however, there is 
one subject of regret; and that is, that at the out- 


set of what will in all probability form an epoch | 


in the history of American Literature, our writers 
should not be, more than they are, under the in- 
spiration of a sense or feeling of nationality. They 
goabroad for their plots, their incidents, their 
characters, and too frequently their spirit. This 
whole proceeding is objectionable, in its every 
feature, but more than all in the last. All else 
might be pardoned, for reasons which are good, if 
not exactly sufficient; but the spirit of America 
is not the spirit of Europe, nor is the spirit of Eu- 
ropeans a spirit with which we should like to see 
the bosoms of Americans imbued. We have a 
history of our own, which is filled with instances 
of high daring, great achievment, and godlike de- 
votion, and which presents many of the noblest 
traits of human character in the most remarkable 
lights. Jn all this, exist the materials of Dramatic 
Literature in abundance: and why should not 
our writers seize hold of these, and weave in with 
them the woof of their own thoughts, and infuse 
into them the spirit of theirown country? They 
should—they can—and, if they wish to erect mon- 
uments to themselves that shall endure, they must. 
Ata time of greater leisure, we may take up 
and pursue these hastily committed thoughts. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We learn that Mr. J. H. Ineranam, author of 
“* Lafitte, a Novel,” “* Burton, or the Sieges,’’ and 
that rich and excellent descriptive, statistical, and 


dissertative work, entitled “ The South West,” . 


has a new fiction in the press of Harper and Broth- 
ers, New-York, which he calls “ Captain Kidd; 
or, the Wizzard of the Sea.”». We have some 
strong objections to Mr. Incranam, as a novelist, 
but we freely acknowledge his many and striking 
excellences as a writer, and think that the materi- 
als for fiction, afforded by the character and career 
of the Prince of Buccaneers, could not have fallen 
into better hands. A richer treat by far than the 
author has yet given us in his capacity of novelist, 
we anticipate from the forthcoming production. 
A second volume of the “ Transactions of the 
Historical and Philsophical Society of Ohio,” is 
nearly through the Cincinnati press, and will be 
published in the course of two or three weeks. 
The “ Historical Family Library,” published at 
Oxford, by Mr. Davin Curisry, is one of the very 
best periodicals ofthe country. A notice of it, 
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|in type for our present number, has been crowded 
| out. 

The “Monthly Chronicle,” recently established 
| at Cincinnati, is said to be prospering. Tue vsp. 
| FUL is one of its most striking features, 
| The * Family Magazine,” of that city, is like- 
| wise an excellent work of the kind. It is issued 
| with exceeding neatness, by Mr. Eri Taytor. 
| The ‘Literary News-Letter,” of Louisville, 
has been well received throughout the country, 
and well sustains the character with which it set 
out. Wehave drawn upon alate number of it, 


for an interesting passage in the Early History of 
the West. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Severat of the addresses with which we have 
recently been favored, will be found noticed in the 
proper department. Others shall speak of and for 
their authors in our next number. ‘Too much of 
a good thing’? may be given at once. We have 
no wish to cloy our readers with sweets. Hence 
our discretion, in doling out the abundance of 
things of this sort, with which our table is covered. 
We acknowlege the reception of the pamphlets 
| named below, since the publication of our Janua- 
ry number. The authors will please accept our 
Mr. Erasmus D. Mac Master’s “ Dis- 





| thanks. 
| course on being inaugurated as President of Han- 
over College, Indiana; Mr. J. W. Scorr’s “ Ad- 
dress before the Athenian Society of Indiana Uni- 
versity ;”? and Mr. Samvuext Lewis’s “ Second An- 


nual Report on the Condition of Common Schools 
| in Ohio.” 





THE EYE. 


A reEcENT number of the Family Magazine, con- 
tains a deserved compliment to Dr. F. A. Waxpo 
of Cincinnati, for his skill in manufacturing and 
inserting artificial eyes, and thus remedying those 
disagreeable “ blemishes on the face of nature,” 
which we sometimes behold where the ball of the 
eye has been injured. We were witness ourselves, 
twoorthree years ago, toacase similar to the 
one mentioned in the following paragraph : 

‘“* We recently saw a man, who we were appri- 
sed had an artificial eye inserted by Dr. Waldo 
of this city; and after the closest inspection of 
both eyes, we were unable to decide which wasthe 
natural and which the artificial one. Both had the 
same brilliancy, the same color, the same motion, 
and to all appearance the same capacity to see, and 
yet one had been inserted within a few hours.’ 
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